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THEN FROM UNDER THE DARK ROBE CAME A BRIGHT FLASH; AND, WITH ONE SMOTHERED 
SHRIEK, THE GIRL SANK SIDEWAYS TO THE GROUND, 
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Prakespeare; 
OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BATTLE. 


Yer it must not be inferred that in the English camp, even before 
this, despondency prevailed. A brief discourse that, on the eve ot 
battle, ensued in Sir John Hawkwood’s tent, may be taken as a fair 
ensample of the temper of all. 

Quoth the knight to the esquire— 

‘‘ By the Mass, we have small cause to thank yon lither-tongued 
Cardinal. With all his peacemaking, he hath but put off for some few 
hours what had better been done to-day: right few amongst us will 
find wherewith to break their fast to-morrow ; and it is hard, fighting 
on an empty stomach. Well, I trust we have seen the last of his 
smooth face; when there is men’s work to do, I like not the med- 
dling of coif or cowl. Now, sith battle must needs ensue, how thinkest 
thou, my son, it will fare with us?” 

“Indifferent ill,’"—Brakespeare answered, carelessly. ‘An’ the 
French were but puppets, with swords of lath and spears of reed, they 
could scarce fail to overbear us by mere numbers ; for a man’s arm 
must needs tire, even with quintain-play.” 

“So it would seem,”—Hawkwood said: “ yet I hold not altogether 
by thine opinion. We shall fight against shrewd odds, ’tis true; 
nevertheless, against worse thou didst hold thine own at Hacquemont. 
Wottest thou why? The rascaille could not bring their strength to 
bear, and were constrained to attack, as it were, singly. And thus, in 
my judgment, it may fall out to-morrow. There is one comfort at the 
worst for thee and me: if we be taken alive, beyond our harness, 
horse furniture, and some few silver coins, we have naught to lose; and 
it may be that some knights of substance will be scarce wealthier than 

ourselves when they have been put to ransom. Whereas, if against 
hope we win the victory, there will be other booty for’our pains than 
Vi. 26 
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the spoiling of poor peasants and petty traders; and they will be 
paid in other fashion than they have been of late. Art not aweary ot 
these petty forays ?” 

The esquire laughed lightsomely. 

“IT spake more dolorously than I felt, but now. Since your 
wisdom is thus confident, not for a hundred nobles would I barter 
my chance to-morrow. We shall have rare sport, whatever befal, 
and ’tis full time; for that brief bout at Romorantin scarce brushed 
the rust from our blades. Now, if your worship hath no further 
commands for me, I will lie me down for a while; for mine eyes are 
somewhat heavy.” 

“Take thy rest, my son,”—the other answered. “If provant 
be short, there is less reason thou should’st stint thyself of slumber.” 

Ten minutes later Ralph Brakespeare was sleeping, as soundly 
as ever he had done on the eve of merrymaking in the olden time. _ 

Soon after sunrise, thus, on either side, the battle was arrayed. 

The French were ranged in three battalions, whereof the first was 
led by the Duke of Orleans, brother of the King; the second by 
Charles of Normandy, the Dauphin; the third by John himself. The 
Black Prince maintained much the same order as that in which De 
Ribeaumont had first espied him; only he kept some of the choicest of . 
his knights mounted in the rear of his archers; and sent the Captal de 
Buch, with six hundred lances, to skirt the steep mountain rising on 
the right, with orders to fall on the flank of the enemy when he saw 
occasion. So the battle began. 

In front of Orleans’ division advanced the Marshals d’Andreghen 
and Clermont, with John of Nassau’s Germans in support; intending 
to sweep away the archers lining the hedges and vineyards, and so 
clear the way for the vanguard. Scarce an English bow-string 
twanged, till the lane was thronged with enemies. Then, from behind 
every bush and briar, sprang up a stalwart yeoman ; and the cloth-yard 


; shafts hailed down without stint or stay, searching out every joint in 
_ the harness, and piercing plate and mail like silk or serge. 


Soon the defile reeked with slaughter; and over the uproar rose the 
shrill sounds of brute agony, as the maddened chargers reared and 
writhed in their pain, trampling the life out of their fallen masters, and 
spreading disorder to rearward in their struggles to flee. Scarce a. 
tithe of those who had entered forced their way by main strength to 
the further opening, and these fared no better than their fellows. For 
there, achieving his vow, in the forefront of the Prince’s battalion, 
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James of Audley made stand; and beyond this the assailants ‘won 
never a foot of ground; though the contest was very stubborn and 
hot; for the French fought, as only brave men will fight whose retreat 
is barred. There Arnold d’Andreghen was stricken down, sorely 
wounded; and there the question, hotly debated but yesterday, 
whether Clermont or Chandos had the best right to their blazonry, 
was settled for evermore; for ‘the valiant marshal was down under 
the horse-hoofs—the gay surcoat dabbled with his life-blood. By 
this time there was confusion throughout the vanguard ; and the in- 
fection of disorder began to spread even through the second division of 
the Dauphin. Whilst these last were still in uncertainty whether 
to advance or retire, the Captal de Buch came full on their 
flank with his lances and mounted archers, carrying havoc into their 
very midst. 

In this charge rode Hawkwood and Brakespeare. The esquire’s 
lance was broken at the first onset ; but he so bestirred himself with his 
ponderous mace as to win especial renown where maiiy bare them- 
selves bravely ; slaying outright not a few, and taking prisoner Yvon 
de Montigni, a famous knight and powerful baron of Champagne. 

The Black Prince soon became aware that the tide of battle had 
fairly turned; and, divining the right moment with the instinct of a 
born strategist, caused his dismounted lances to get speedily to saddle, 
and bade his own banner advance. Whilst he led forward his division, 
- but before they actually closed, an incident happened worth recording 
as a singular trait of his character. 

Under a bush on his right lay the corpse of a knight, viahby 
attired, round which a group of squires and archers were gathered. 


The dead man was none other than Robert of Duras, nephew of that. 


Talleyrand de Perigord, who, but three hours since, had spoken so 
fairly. Edward was bitterly wroth at what he held to be a visible sign 
of priestly perfidy ; ; and even at such a moment found leisure to indulge 
in the grim irony that he inherited from his father. 

yon corpse on a shield”—he said—“ and bear it to Poitiers, 
as a gift from me to the Lord Cardinal; saying, that I salute him by 
this token.” | 

But Chandos, eager for the onset as in his maiden battle, chafed 
and murmured aloud ; and the prince himself spurred on more sharply, 
as though to make up for the delay, till, with a great shock, the main 
body crossed spears with the division led by the Duke of Athens, High 
Constable of France. Still the battle waxed hotter and hotter; and 
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still James of Audley held his place as chiefest of the-English worthies, 
till, from weariness and loss of blood, he could no longer sit in the 
saddle, and his esquires drew him by main force out of the mellay ; for 
all the French, that had not fled with Normandy and Orleans, were 
fairly engaged ; and Warwick and Suffolk could barely hold their own 
against the battalion commanded by King John in person. 

Surely Charles Martel himself, when, centuries before, he met the 
Saracen on nearly the same ground, though he fought with better 
fortune, fought not more gallantly. The King and all around him 
were on foot, and round that one spot swirled the main eddy of the 
battle ; and still John swayed his great battle-axe, never dreaming, as 
it seemed, of surrender, though foes grew thicker and friends thinner 
about him every instant, and though the reddest blood of France was 
flowing at his feet. For Bourbon, Athens, Chalons, and Beaujeu were 
down; and Eustace de Ribeaumont cloven to the brain-pan, through 
the chaplet of pearls; and out of Geoffrey de Chargny’s cold hand 
the banner df France had fallen. But the strength, even of despair, 
must needs have an ending; moreover, the press was so close that it 
became scarce possible to wield weapon: so John did at last yield. His 
cousin of Wales, for whom he cried in his distress, was far out ot 
hearing ; and Denis de Morbecque, an exiled knight of Artois, had the 
honour of the surrender. Not long after, Warwick and Cobham 
came up to disperse the wrangling crowd, and to lead the prisoner, 
with all due honour, before Edward; who, when he saw the day 
was fairly won, after discomfiting the Germans, had waited to 
slake his own thirst, and to see to the staunching of James of 
Audley’s wounds. ‘ 

Thus was achieved this notable victory; wherein the flower of 
French chivalry was cut down like grass before the scythe, and 
prisoners were taken outnumbering their captors twofold. It is not 
hard to fancy what wassail prevailed throughout that night on the 
plain of Maupertuis ; in the pavilion, where the conqueror waited 
duteously on the vanquished King, consoling him the while with 
such kind and gracious words as moved some who heard them to 
weeping ; in the tents, where knights and esquires made merry; and 
under green boughs, where stout yeomen made amends for their three 
days’ fast on rich cates and wines. 

Hawkwood himself was moved beyond his wonted staid sobriety. 
Setting aside his share of booty, he had acquired prisoners enow 
to make him wealthy with their ransoms beyond his hopes; indeed, in 
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the general panicy chroniclers say, five or six knights or esquires would 
yield themselves to a common English archer. Yet none of Hawk- 
wood’s prisoners matched in importance the knight vanquished by 
Ralph Brakespeare. The esquire could scarcely refrain from showing 
surprise, when Yvon de Montigni proferred for his freedom four 
thousand crowns, to be paid at Bordeaux by Christmas-tide. But he 
was thrice as joyful, when on the morrow he was bidden to kneel 
f amongst a score of others, and, at the hands of the Black Prince him- 
self, received the accolade. 

Cautiously and slowly, cumbered with the pleasant burden of fresh- 
gotten wealth, the English host moved southwards; and, neither 
molesting nor molested, passed through Poitou and Saintonge, till they 
crossed the Garonne, and found jubilant welcome at Bordeaux. Not 
a few of all ranks obtained furlough there; and crossed the seas for 
England, there to bestow safely their booty and treasure. Amongst 
these, neither Brakespeare nor Hawkwood was numbered; but the 

first-named sent Lanyon,—now regularly attached to his person as 
body-squire,—to bear a message to his father, and gold enough to keep 
Gillian, his foster-mother, in comfort thenceforth, should she live to 
five score. 

The meanest archer who fought at Poitiers found himself courted 
and honoured, in some degree, by the quiet people at home; and 
Lanyon, when he reached Bever, was no worse treated than his fellows. 

Cicely, the tanner’s blue-eyed daughter, a buxom matron now, looked 
somewhat disdainfully on the stalwart smith, whom she had been till 
now content to honour; and long afterwards, in domestic squabbles, 
was apt to be severe on the lubbards who were content to spend their 
strength in forging iron for better men to wield. 

Sir Simon Dynevor’s dreary face lighted up for an instant, as he 
broke the seal of his son’s missive; but it grew darker and drearier 
than ever before he had read it through: the letter said no word of 
return ; and he guessed rightly it was meant for an absolutely final 
farewell. 

Whilst Lanyon abode at Bever, he was daily summoned into the 
knight’s presence, and questioned till he had told all, even to the 
minutest incident, that had befallen his master; and at his departure 
aftcr no long tarrying—for the esquire was evidently uneasy on 
English ground—he bore away not only ample guerdon for himself, but 
a gold chain—an heir-loom of the Dynevors—which Sir Simon prayed 
Ralph Brakespeare to wear for his sake. 
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CHAPTER XXyV. 
RALPH AND LANYON WITNESS A TRIAL FOR SORCERY. 


Att that winter at Bordeaux was one long carnival; and French gold 


' flowed like water through the rough hands that had fought so well to 


win it; but Ralph Brakespeare wasted neither his health nor his sub- 
stance in such riotous fashion—nay, in some respects, he bore himself 
more soberly than heretofore. Mere vulgar debauchery seemed to 
have less temptation for him than ever ; and, if Marguerite de Hacque- 
mont’s last gift was not a perfect safeguard against sin, it was at least 
never defiled by touch of ribaudes’ fingers, or mocked at by drunken 
soudards. Ralph was found in John Hawkwood’s company nearly as 
often as before their positions were changed; and those two acting in 
concert, with the aid of an established reputation and ample bounty, 
soon contrived to gather round their pennors no insignificant fol- 
lowing of lances. It was, indeed, the nucleus of one of those Free 
Companies which, ere long, acquired such a terrible reputation through- 
out central and western Europe. For the better understanding of 
these matters, it may be worth while to glance at the aspect of the 
times, and the condition of France. 

In the spring of 1357, the Black Prince sailed for England with 
his state prisoner; having pacified his greedy Gascons with many 
florins and more fair words, besides committing the province in his 
absence to four of their great barons. All this while the Dauphin 
was in Paris; making head, as best he could, against the sore troubles 
that visited him. He was marvellously patient, politic, and perse- 
vering for his years, and might even then have, not inaptly, been 
surnamed “ the Wise ;” yet it was weary work for such young hands 
to steer so great a ship through such troublous waters. The three 
States-General, on their meeting, instead of seeking to stay up the 
tottering sovereignty, sought to wring concessions from its weakness, 
clamouring not only for redress of injuries and lightening of burdens, 
but also for the punishment of alleged misdoers. Neither were the 
walls of Créve-ccour not thick enough to prevent the arch-plotter, 
who lay in durance there, from fomenting disloyalty. Even before his 


escape, each measure of sedition might have been traced to Charles of 


Navarre; and Provost Marcel, his pupil and tool, was not long 
behind his master either in insolence or ambition. There was a brief 
cheering gleam, when Raoul de Renneval and the knights of Artois 
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encountered Godefroi de Harcourt near Coutances, and routing him 
utterly, brought away that valiant rebel’s head: then the darkness 
gathered again. In Paris all was discord’and broil, till anarchy came 
to its climax on the day when the Palais de Justice was stormed by 
Marcel and his Blue-caps, and the Dauphin’s robe was sprinkled with 
the blood of his marshals. But, though all the horizon looked threaten- — 
ing, there was a tempest just then rising over the rim, compared to 
which all other troubles were as spring-showers to the hurricane. 

The peasantry of France were becoming maddened with misery. 
Ten following years had been years of famine; for none cared to cast 
in seed that should be trampled, ere it grew ripe, by English horse- 
hoofs, or to press grapes for wine to slake the thirst of Free Companion 
or forayer ; and all this while their lords relaxed not one jot of tyranny, 
requiring the full tale of bricks, though not a straw-blade was left in 
the land. Furthermore, with hatred there had of late mingled some 
germs of contempt: if the villein had no love, he had, perchance, less 
respect for the baron, who was forward enough to back his bailiff with 
the strong hand, but rode fast to the rear when his king was beset at 
Poitiers. And so came the Jacquerie. 

The deeds enacted in that awful time, from the recital of which the 
good Canon Froissart shrank, concern us not: it was chiefly in the 
northern provinces that the pest raged; and its infection spread not 
far south of the Loire. How the spirit of partisanship for a while was 
forgotten—how Flanders and Hainault rode side by side with Picardy 
and Artois to their vengeance—how Charles the Wise showed himself 
not more relentless. against the murderous ravishers than Charles. of 
Navarre—how Gaston de Foix and the Captal de Buch, returning from 
the German crusade, couched their lances against a foe fouler than the 
Moslem, under the walls of Meaux—how, from dawning till the sun 
was low, the carnage went on, till the lanes round Marne were choked 
with corpses, and every meadow-nook outside was heaped with dead—. 
how the stillness of utter desolation settled down at length on 
the nakedness of the land—all these things are matter for a world’s. 
history, not for such a chronicle as ours. 

After Stephen Marcel paid for fresh treachery with his life, Paris 
had once more sullenly returned to her allegiance; and the first. act. of 
the States-General, meeting there under the presidency of the Dauphin, 
was to disallow the treaty signed by John in captivity. So once more- 
Picardy, Champagne, Lorraine, and Burgundy felt the scourge, whilst 
King Edward marched through the unhappy country at the head of a. 
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mightier host than had ever yet followed him ; till he became weary of 
wasting; and, half from policy, half from superstition—for, say the 
annals, his vow to our Lady of Chartres was made in the midst of 
hail and thunder—he consented at Bretigny to terms of peace. 

During the last few months, whilst a form of truce still endured, it 
must not be supposed that the restless spirits in the south-west kept 
themselves peaceably within bounds. Even before the Free Com- 
panions drew together in formidable armaments, not a few essayed 
- adventures, for their own profit or pleasure, on a smaller or larger 
scale. 

In the garrison at Bordeaux there had arisen some heart-burning 
and jealousy; for the Black Prince’s lieutenants were too apt to 
favour their own countrymen, and on slight encouragement Gascons 
will wax overweening. Amongst the malcontents, albeit they showed 
no sign thereof, were Hawkwood and Brakespeare. Though neither 
murmured nor showed outward discontent, the state of things 
pleased neither; and one summer day, with scant ceremony or leave- 
taking—for even then the leaders of companies such as theirs were 
beginning to act independently—they marched out of Bordeaux; under 
pretext of checking certain marauders on the French side, who were, 
in truth, beginning to be troublesome some score of leagues higher 
up the Garonne. 

Whatsoever was their real purpose, it suited not therewith that 
they should abide in towns or large hamlets; so they rode steadily 
forward through Carillac, Macaire, and La Raoul till, on the second 
night, they came to a Benedictine convent, a dependence of the huge 
monastery in the last-named town, and sought shelter there. To 
such guests the Prior feared to be otherwise than hospitable; 
so he received them, with great show of alacrity; and, after some 
contrivance, room was found for both men and horses within the 
walls. 
From youth upwards, as you know, Brakespeare had cherished 
scant love or reverence for hood or cowl; and in his present quarters 
he felt strangely ill at ease. Indeed, at the evening meal he bore him- 
self so gloomily—not to say sullenly—that Hawkwood, who seldom 
concerned himself with others’ humour, marvelled thereat, and at last 
was fain to ask the cause. But Ralph replied, curtly, that “ Nothing 
ailed him; only that he had more mind for sleep than for meat or 
drink ;” and so betook himself to his chamber, whither Lanyon, who 
was to share it, soon followed. They were lodged immediately under 
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Hawkwood, on the ground-floor of a round tower overlooking the 
private garden of the Prior. 

Despite his alleged drowsiness, his couch did not seem to tempt 
Brakespeare. After being disarmed by his esquire, he advised him 
to “sleep while he might, for they would march at daybreak :” yet he 
himself lay not down; and, leaning his arms on the window-sill, looked 
out moodily into the night. Lanyon was in dreamland almost before 
his head touched the pallet; but, from long training of bivouac, he 
slept as lightly as a girl, and sprang up alertly an hour or so later at 
the touch of a hand upon his shoulder. It was not so dark, but that 
traces of strong emotion were visible on Brakespeare’s face. 

“Come hither”—he said, pointing to the open lattice—“ and look 
out and listen, keeping well in the shadow.” 

According to his wont, the esquire did as he was bidden without 
question ; and Ralph, too, knelt down in the embrasure. 

On one side of the garden, at right angles to the tower, rose a 
heavy pile of building, in the upper story of which was the Prior’s 
private lodging. There was no sign of life or habitation therein, save 
a gleam of dusky red light just clearing the level of the soil, evi- 
dently slanting upwards from some underground chamber. As they 
listened, there came through the stillness a smothered murmur of 
voices; and then a sound—too piteously significant to be mistaken— 
the moan of a woman in extremity of terror or pain. As rh 
recoiled instinctively, Ralph muttered close to his ear— 

“‘Hearest thou that?—I heard it before I waked thee. Canst 
guess what devilry yon shavelings are about to-night? Nay, nor I. 
But, by Saint Giles! I will know ere long. Follow thou me: a@ child 
might leap hence into the garden; and we will make shift to climb 
back, I trow.” 

Both were lightly clad in jerkin and hosen, and carried no arms 
save a dagger. Descending quickly and noiselessly, they crept on 
till they crouched down by the low window, from which the light 
streamed: though unglazed, it was guarded by a grating, so close 
that light and air had some work to pass. Nevertheless, it served 
Brakespeare’s purpose ; and this is what he saw. 

The chamber was not lofty; but so spacious, that four flambeaux— 
fixed in iron sockets in the walls—and a huge iron lamp swung in the 
centre, left the furthermost part, beyond a row of supporting pillars, 


in deep shadow. From the wall opposite the window, ran out a broad , 
stone ledge, like a dais. On this, in rude arm-chairs—the centre © 
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one of which was somewhat higher than the others, and had some 
pretensions to ornament—sate three Benedictine monks. Two of these 
were strangers to Brakespeare; but in the chief he recognized the 
Prior. At a table immediately i in front of these, set not far below the 
dais, a man dressed in the long robe and square coif affected by 
lawyers, was reading out, in a quick monotonous voice, some documents 
that he had recently been copying; on some the ink was scarcely 
dry. A trial of some sort was evidently proceeding; and the accused 
could be no other than the woman crouching low, in shame or terror, 
betwixt her guards. Her face was bowed in her hands; but, even in 
that ungraceful posture, the rare grace of her lithe figure, and the 
perfect. contour of every limb, could not be dissembled: when she 
suddenly looked up, uncovering her face, Ralph was fairly startled by 
its loveliness—utterly unlike, if not excelling, anything he had seen 
in all his wanderings. The complexion was by nature dazzlingly fair, 
though the peach blossom of the soft cheek was blanched now ; but,. 
in all other respects, there was an oriental stamp on her beauty. The 
long, languishing eyes, the whites of which were strongly tinged with 
blue, shaded by wealth of trailing lashes—the smooth, fine hair, that 
flashed back the corchlight like polished jet—the full, delicate mouth, 
and crimson lips, so apt to mould themselves into a mutinous smile— 
spoke plainly enough of redder and richer blood than flows in the 
veins of Japhet’s descendants. There was as much of petulance, as 
of contrition or appeal in the gesture, as she wrung her slender white 
hands, gazing eagerly in the faces of her judges. In two of those faces 
there was nothing remarkable. 

The Prior was a portly, pompous churchman—rather benevolent- 
looking than otherwise; though, by virtue of his office, he bore himself 
austerely; and the round, rubicund visage on his left, betokened no 
worse vices than indulgence and love of luxury. But the countenance 
of the right hand monk was one of those, not pleasant to remember, 
and therefore not, easily forgotten. Sallow and atrabilious, its pallor 
none would impute to fast or vigil; even if the heavy animal jaw, and 
cruel, sensual mouth, had not told, that if ever such an one achieved 
saintliness, it would be at the cost of many hard battles with the lusts 
of the flesh. In his eyes there was no calm, judicial severity ; but 
rather such a fierce eagerness as springs from unslaked desire, or 
bitter hate; also, it might be noted that when the prisoner’s appealing 
_ glances roved all around, they never dwelt, evcn for an instant, on 
" this man’s face, 
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The whole scene seemed to Brakespeare a ghastly mockery. He 
could scarce bring himself to believe that the three solemn judges, and 
their busy legal assessor, and the four armed guards—to say nothing 
of the other figures grouped in the dim background—were all required 


; to deal with a frail girl, no more fit for rough handling than a May-fly. 


He looked on, and listened, like one ina dream. There was a brief 


pause, after the man of law had finished reading ; then the Prior spoke, 


clearing his throat importantly. 

“Thou, whom men call La Mauricaulde—some time novice in 
the nunnery of Mount Carmel, but having escaped thence at prompting 
of Sathanas, if not by his actual aid—thou knowest well wherefore 
thou art now set on trial; and hast heard what these have witnessed 
against thee. Such testimony it avails not to deny; neither may thy 
life be in any wise excused, whereby, not scandal alone, but great 
damage hath been wrought. For do we not know how—having once 
drunken of the cup of thy witcheries—divers of all stations have set at 
naught, not only their fair repute, but all duties of religion; so that 


finally, being wasted away in mind and body, no less than in substance, 
they have died miserably, rather like miscreants than chrissom men? 


Also, by trustworthy witness it hath been averred that thou hast been 


seen in full practice of thy accursed enchantments. Hath not Guillaume 


Chapellier, sexton of La Marmoude, made oath, that he watched thee im 


_ the graveyard at such work as these lips of mine shall not be defiled 
by rehearsing? And did not Antoine Tournon, returning home by 


night, see thee pass overhead through the air, borne on some devilish 
creature, the likeness of which he could not set forth for his extreme 
fear? Now, therefore, I adjure thee, in the name of the most Holy 
Trinity, to make full confession—if the familiar spirit by the which, as 
I well believe, thou art possessed, will suffer thee to speak. So, though 
thy life be forfeit, may some pain be spared to thy sinful body, and 
peradventure some profit may aecrue to thy more sinful soul.” 

The girl—she was scarce yet in the prime of womanhood—rose up 
upon her feet, smoothing her hair from her brow with her soft, white 
fingers: the action was: simply mechanical ; its lithe dexterity sug- 
gesting long use of the mirror. Her voice trembled, so that at first it 
was scarcely audible ; but gradually it slid into such melody as Ralph 
had never listened to; and a marked foreign accent only added to 
its charm. 

“ Ah, reverend Father, be patient—if not merciful. There. are none 
to witness on my behalf; and, could I find words, fear hath left meno — 
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strength to plead. Freely will I. confess that for years past, since 


under the robe of a priest now dead, and under cover of the night, I. 


had escaped from the good Carmelites, I have led life of courtisane. 
Also, may I not deny that for my poor sake substance hath been 
wasted, and some blood shed. Yet not seldom did I refuse gifts thrust 
upon me, rather than impoverish my lovers; and when any of such 
came to hurt, or fell into sore sickness, none bemoaned them more 
than I. Sore hath becn my shame and sin: yet—if ye will hear the 
truth—sore have been my temptations. The blood of our race flows 
never tamely or orderly, either in love or malice ; and, though of malice 
against any I am free, I have ever been too apt to love. Rightly have 
men called me La Mauricaulde ; for of Moresco parents was I born, and 
from them was I taken by the Baron of Rocheguyon and his dame, 
since defunct; who, thinking to do a deed of charity, would have me 
baptized, being then ten years old, and nurtured me till I entered on 
my noviciate. Now, for all these sins of mine am I willing to do such 
penance as your reverend wisdom shall adjudge ; and of all the wealth 
that hath accrued to me will I make free gift to your Order; craving 
only leave to be let go forth on my way barefoot, so that none 
dwelling hereabouts shall look on my face again.”’ 

“Nay”—said the Prior, sternly, yet not so harshly as he had 
spoken before—‘“’tis too late now for such proffers. Thy goods, no 
less than thy life, are already forfeit. Nor is this full confession : thou 
hast said naught of the arts and enchantments by which thou hast 
wrought; nor of the Familiar by which, as we believe, thou art 


She shrugged her round, white shoulders, in a sort of pettish 
despair ; and her delicate mouth began to pout. 

‘** Alas! I have used no worse witcheries, than men find elsewhere in. 
bright eyes, and red lips, and white hands. Neither have I been 
possessed by any other devil, than He who tempts all frail womankind. 
Maitre Guillaume Chapellier must have had an evil dream: not-for 
a carcanet of rubies would I set foot in graveyard after sundown. 
When Antoine Tournon, the fisherman, brought me his ware, his eyes 
were often heavy with wine; he must have drained many a broc, that 
night he saw me fly across Garonne. I have never been mounted on 
aught lighter of foot than Blanchefleur, my fair palfrey, who will never 
feed from my hand again. Surely your wisdom will not listen to such 
idle tales. If ye press me to death never so hardly, I can confess no 
more. Fathor Ignace knows——” 
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Here, for the first time, the girl looked full at the Benedictine 
sitting on the right. The monk’s cheek reddened, not in a single 
healthy flush, but in irregular patches; and his eyes too waxed 
bloodshot. 

“Why callest thou on me?” he said, hoarsely. “I know naught 
more than others of thine accursed sorceries. Speak out: and let us 
hear what falsity the Succubus within thee will utter through thy lips.” 

His savage glance made the girl cower like the lash of a whip. 
She was too frightened to use her vantage, if any she possessed. 

“TI meant nothing,” she murmured; “only I—I thought—I 
hoped——” 

And her voice died away in quick, convulsive sobbing, whilst her 
head drooped on her hands again. The Prior, turning his head, looked 
somewhat doubtfully at either of his assistants—like a man who, having 
determined on a disagreeable duty, would not be sorry to have it 
gainsaid. 

‘“* Since the accused, or, rather, the demon clothed in her flesh, is 
obdurate’—he said—“ we have no choice but to apply the uttermost 
question.” 

Both gave assent, but in a different fashion—the one, with reluctance 
more evident even than that of his superior—the other, with absolute 
eagerness. The Prior beckoned with his hand; and out of the shadow 
behind the pillars four men, dressed in close black jerkins, that left the 
arms and legs bare, came forward; two of whom took each a 
flambeau from the wall, whilst the others laid hands on the prisoner's 
shoulder. At the first touch the girl shivered, as though in an ague- 
fit; but let them lead her away without resistance. The three judges, 
too, arose and followed ; and the eyes of those without followed too. 

In the dark recess there was fixed an engine, the use of which 
Brakespeare knew at once, though it was the first time he had looked 
upon a rack. The torches made the place so light, that he lost none 
of the preliminaries of the torture. He saw the questionnaires tear off 
the girl’s garments roughly, till she stood almost as Phryne before the 
Areophagites ; he saw the face of the Benedictine, called Ignace, swollen 
with passion, as his eyes gloated on the nude beauty, with an 
eagerness that could not be mistaken now; he saw the needless 
violence with which the victim was prostrated and bound. Ralph 
_ closed his eyes here; and a cold sweat, breaking out on his brow, 
rained down his face. Then there came the creaking of pulleys—then 
a terrible shriek—then another, smothered, as though it came through 
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a gag—then utter silence. And the Prior’s voice, 80 hoarse and changed 
that none would have known it, said— 

“Devil or no devil, I can endure no more of this. Set her loose: 
see you not she has fainted ? And clothe her decently again, in 
Christ’s name.” 

When Ralph looked once more, the three monks had resumed their 
seats, and were conferring in an undertone. At last ms Prior spoke 
aloud to the scribe :— 

“Jehan; write that we, the sworn judges “hon present—to wit, 
Aldobrand, Prior of the Order of St. Benedict at La Meilleraye; 
Ignatius, Sub-prior; and Paul, Almoner of that same house—have 
heard the testimony urged against the woman of loose life called La 
Mauricaulde, dwelling for six. years past at the manoir of Vergerac, 
suspected on good ground of dealing with the Evil One, or of actual 
possession by a familiar spirit. Furthermore, that, having failed in 
bringing to full confession the said accused, we did, in our presence, 
cause to be applied the extreme torture of the question, and that the 
accused swooned thereunder without having given intelligible word or 
sign. Wherefore we, the said justiciaries—not deeming that our powers 
extend even unto death—have judged it better to proceed no further ; 
but to send the said prisoner, under a safe escort, to Agen, there to be 
dealt with as it shall seem fit to our Lord the Bishop, High Justiciary 
of this province. Whereto we set our several hands and seals.” 

Whilst this was being completed, low moans were heard in the 
recess, and one of the questionnaires came forward. 

“The prisoner hath revived, Monseigneur. How is it your pleasure 
she shall be dealt with ?” 

“See her well guarded to her cell”—the Prior answered—“ and let 
Brother Cyril, the mediciner, attend her there. She must needs find 
strength for travel ere noon to-morrow. It were better that thou, 
Brother Ignace, should see to this, and, perforce, thou must ride with 
the escort to Agen. As for me, I will to my chamber; for I feel so 
strangely ill at ease, that, lacking fresh air and a cup of wine, I fear to 
swoon.” 

' Ralph Brakespeare had seen and heard enough. He did not wait to 
watch the half-fainting figure carried away by the gaolers; but strode 
back swiftly through the garden till he came under the window of his 
chamber. There, not trusting himself to speak, he motioned to Lanyon 
to stoop ; and, setting his foot on the esquire’s broad shoulders, swung 
himself through the lattice: then he let down his sword-belt, and 
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with it drew up Lanyon after him. When they were both within, said 
Ralph in a whisper— 

“'Tarry thou here, and watch or sleep if thou wilt. I go to speak 
with Sir John Hawkwood.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
- RALPH PAYS A MIDNIGHT VISIT TO HAWKWOOD. 


Tue sights and sounds that wrought so potently on Brakespeare and 
his esquire had, it seemed, in no wise affected those who rested above ; 
for all was perfectly still there, till Ralph laid his hand on the latch. 
But before he raised it, Hawkwood’s quick imperious tones ‘were 
heard from within. 

“Curzon! Peter Curzon! up with thee, and see who tries the 
door.” 

When Ralph entered, the knight sat upright on his couch, with 
his sheathed sword across his knee: he guessed at once that a visit 
at such an hour was not for naught, and bade his esquire withdraw, 
and keep watch without. There was no lack of light in the chamber; 
for a mortier burned there, beside the one that Ralph carried; and 
Hawkwood scanned his comrade’s face intently, till the door was closed 
on them. 

“What ails thee, man? Art sickening of fever orague? I had 
thought thee proof against such fits.” 

Whilst Brakespeare told very briefly and simply what he had seen 
and heard, the other’s countenance changed from anxiety to indifference ; 
and he even smiled slightly as he made answer— 

“Certes, ’tis barbarous cruelty; for the girl, I doubt not, is no 


worse than many another bonne gouge. Yet I see not how it can be 


hindered ; nor, in plain truth, how it concerns thee or me.” 

Brakespeare bit his under lip sharply, for the other’s coolness 
chafed rather than calmed his heated blood. 

“Under your pleasure”—he said—“it concerns me thns far. 
Knowing the road that they must travel, it will be easy to catch them in 
ambushment. ’Tis not unlikely that the girl may be taken ont of their 
hands, at cost of a few dry blows; monks and their following are 
cattle quickly cowed; but, whether or nay, the holy men shall not play 
out their sport without speaking three words with me.” 
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Hawkwood’ bent his brows in evident perplexity and vexation. 
Thoroughly independent by nature, and hardened by training, he 
thought no more of danger, when it was worth his while to incur it, 
than of the daily bread he ate; but of gratuitous risk he had a virtuous 
horror. Yet he had not lived so long in Ralph Brakespeare’s company, 
without discovering that the other was ill to turn from his purpose— 
whether good or evil—when it was once set. They were on equal 
terms too, now; and, despite his vantage of years and experience, he 
could only counsel, not command. 

“Under my pleasure—that hath little to do with it, I trow,” 
he said, in some bitterness. ‘‘ Thou knowest not what a hornet’s nest 
thou art bringing about thine ears; nor what venom lies in priestly 
stings—and all to save a ribaude’s slender. wrists from straining. 
Nevertheless, I may not cross thy fancy: thou art sober enough as a 
rule, God wot; neither can I forget, it was much such a quarrel that 
brought us first together. How many spears wilt thou need, to help 
thee in this mad freak ?” 

“Hight will well suffice, besides my body-esquire,” Ralph answered. 
“Tf they travel with stronger escort than is like, we can make light work 
of such rascaille, taken unawares, at odds of three to one. I doubt 
not, but we shall overtake thee ere thou comest to the night’s halt, 
without having blunted a sword blade. None the less do I thank thee 
heartily, for not having withstood me in this matter.” 

Hawkwood was too politic to mar a concession once made by 
after-sullenness. So he answered quite cheerfully— 

“Enough said. Only I trust thou dost not purpose to carry with 
thee the wench, after thou hast rescued her. “Twould be evil ensample~ 
for our soudar«s, who are ever fond of such baggage.” 

Ralph laughed, in spite of himself. ‘Fear me not: rescue once 
wrought, we go our several ways. The bird is well able to shift for 
herself, I dare swear, despite her gay plumage: when her wings are 
free, she will not be lightly limed again.” 

“ That is well” —Hawkwood answered. ‘“ Now, betake thee to thy 
couch again, and sleep or wake as thou wilt. But I see not wherefore 
I should lose my rest, because thou art moon-stricken: our trumpets 
will sound at dawn, and we will order this matter as we ride.” 

So they parted; and Brakespeare, after confiding his plan to 
Lanyon, to the other’s huge contentment, cast himself on his pallet. 
But day broke, without either having accomplished more than a brief 
feverish doze. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


SACKILEGE. 


Ir the time seemed long to certain of the Free Companions, till they 
were fairly in saddle, the monks were not less eager to be rid of their 
guests; and the Prior himself deigned to come forth to speed their 
departure, though the hour was before Prime. Hawkwood took his 
leave with due acknowledgment; but Brakespeare kept aloof, feigning 
to busy himself with inspection of accoutrements, and such matters. 
He could not bring himself to interchange even the forms of courtesy 
with any one who had countenanced last night’s loathsome work; albeit, 
the object of his special aversion—the Sub-prior—was not in presence. 

So the lances filed out two abreast, and moved eastward along the 


right bank of the Garonne. The road never diverged far from the 


river, though it followed not all its windings; and led through an 
undulating country, evidently naturally fertile, though at that remote 
period there was far less of tilth than woodland. They might have 
ridden some three leagues or so, when they reached a spot so exactly 
suited for ambush, that, after interchange of glances, both the leaders 
drew bridle. There was forest ground both to front and rear; and the 
summer foliage of the hazels and hornbeams fringing the glade was so 
thick that no eyes, unless specially watchful, would be‘likely to detect 
the glimmer of armour ten fathoms from the road; whilst the branches 
of the undergrowth were not so strongly tangled but that a barded 
destrier might easily burst through. 

Up to this point, none save Lanyon and Hawkwood guessed at 
Brakespeare’s purpose. But, so soon as they had halted, that knight 
moved back to the centre of the column, so that all might hear; and 
spake thus— 

“ T would have you all to wit, that the work I am now setting about 
is of mine own choosing, and such as Sir John Hawkwood, my brother- 
in-arms—though he willeth not to hinder it—doth in no wise counte- 
nance or approve. Also, I needs must aver, that from the same there . 
is to be reaped no great profit or honour. Briefly, it is mine intent 
to lie in ambushment here till there shall pass a company from the 
moustier, where we lay last night, conveying to Agen a woman, falsely, I 
believe, accused of sorcery; who hath been already grievously tormented, 
and will there be barbarously done to death. It is no light matter, somo 
will think, to balk churchmen of their will, But the burden, whether 
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. of sin or shame, I take on mine own shoulders. ‘ Those who bide with 
me shall risk no more than a brief brush with the escort; scarce 
enough, perchance, to stay the stomachs of such as are gluttons of 
hard blows. Beyond myself, and this, my esquire, eight spears will 
suffice; but I enforce none to such duty, neither shall: any serve me 
for naught. Each and every one who stands this day at. my: back, 
shall receive beyond his usual wage ten silver crowns; which, should 
harm befal me, Sir John Hawkwood will sce discharged. Let.such as. 
mine offer pleases, make answer.” 

There arose a clamour of many voices, scarce kept within bounds 
by habits of discipline. There were but few in that godless company, 
who would not have broken sanctuary for less guerdon than was now 
proffered; furthermore, such a passage of arms was the very pastime 
for which they had been wearying; and, above all, Sir Ralph Brake- 
speare was a special favourite: So, nearly every man there volunteered 


his service; such as kept silence being either older or wiser than their 


fellows, or more immediately attached to Hawkwood’s own person. 
Quickly—and seemingly at hap-hazard, so as to offend none, yet with 
real regard to the character of each—Brakespeare made his choice; 
and after a few more words exchanged between the leaders, the main 
body moved forward, whilst the ambush proceeded to: ensconce them- 
selves. They left the road some rods further on, so that, when they 
were posted, the brushwood in their front, for some distance beyond 
-either flank, was undisturbed. 

The time dragged on: wearily. as is its wont when eyes and ears are 
-on the strain. But, a little before noon, sound of voices and tramp of 
hoofs came nearer and nearer, till the foremost riders were fairly within 
the glade. Ralph had certainly undervalued both their numbers and 
their quality. The wealthy Benedictines of La Raoul could afford to 
pay their retainers handsomely: if the weapons and harness of the 
-escort-were scarce bright enough to please a critical eye, there were 
amongst them some solid veterans, able to hold their own with ordinary 
troopers. First. came some dozen mounted spearmen, and about the 
same number of arbalestricrs on foot; then two Benedictine monks ; 
some little distance in the rear, so as to be just out of their ear-shot, 
rode Ignace, the Sub-prior—his bridle-rein fastened by a cord to that 
of the mule on which sat a veiled woman, whose wrists were bound ; 
and six more armed horsemen brought up the rear. 

Step by step, so cautiously that the brushwood rustled no more 


than might have been accounted for by the summer breeze, Ralph © 
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had pushed his charger forward, till he got unobserved within a lance’s 


length of the road. As those two passed, he could hear the:prisoner’s: 
plaintive voice answering, what seemed to have been a threat from her 
guardian— 

“Ah, holy father! Be not so merciless. Much would I doto win: 
your favour; yet I cannot do all. The love, even of such as:I, is:not to: 
be enforced, especially by such rough wooing as. yours.” 

There was, perchance, the slightest shade of mocking coquetry in’ 
the last syllables: at any rate, so the Benedictine interpreted them; 
for he purpled with passion as he griped her wrist, so violently as to 
wring from her a moan of pain. 

** Darest thou yet again to deride me? Hast not learned ——’ 

Before the menace was complete, the signal rang out can 
the hazels— 

“‘Brakespeare! Brakespeare! ”’ 

And Ralph’s terrible mace had stricken from the saddle one of the 
rearnost horsemen; and, with Lanyon at his shoulder, he had engaged. 
the others hand to hand, leaving his followers to deal with the maim 
body of the escort. 

Taken at sore disadvantage—for there was scarce time for spearman: 
to couch lance, or archer’ to bend arbalest-—the Benedictine: soldiers. 
stood for awhile stoutly to their arms. But though they fought 
doggedly, they fought not with the thorough goodwill of their adver- 
saries. Moreover, the Free Companions, specially*those on the Wnglishi 
side, had already laid the foundation of their evil renown, and their 
tender mercies were known to be cruel. So, first one, them another;. 
dropped his point, till there rose a general cry for quarter, and the 
struggle in front and centre was quickly over. At the first onset the 
monks huddled together like frightened sheep; but the Sub-prior soon 
bethought himself that no harm could befal his own sacred person, and 
was thus cool enough to watch the issue narrowly. When he saw that 
this was no longer doubtful, something strangely like a: blasphemy 
‘sped through his clenched teeth ; and he drew closer to the prisoner, 
sliding his right hand into the breast of his robe. 

Spawn of Sathanas!” the Benedictine said. “ Thinkest thou, thou 
shalt ’scape, to make mock at Mok once more among thy para- 
mours ?” 

Then from under the dark robe came a bright flash; and, withvone 
smothered shriek, the girl sank sideways to the ground, with a dagger 
buried to the hilt in her right side. 
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Now all this while sharp work was going on to the rearward; — 
for, though Ralph and his esquire soon disposed each of another 
opponent, there still were left three to deal with; and, with one ot 
these Brakespeare found no child’s play. In the very heat of the con- 
flict, his ear caught the death-cry; and, glancing over his shoulder, 
he barely missed seeing the murder done. <A groan of wrath burst 
from the Free Companion, as his mace descended full on his adversary's 
head, crushing bascinet and brainpan together; then, wheeling his 
charger in a demivolte, and letting his weapon swing by its wrist- 
chain, he swept the Sub-prior clean from the saddle with a buffet. 
That act of sacrilege would assuredly have arrested the conflict, had it 
not been already ended; for the two who still made stand against 
Lanyon instantly cast down their arms, unwilling to further provoke 
one who could so entreat God’s anointed minister. 

The other monks were well-nigh distraught with terror; and sat 
wringing their hands, and gazing appealingly in the faces of the group 
of prisoners and captors mingled pell-mell, that gathered round the 
spot—near the senseless body of the Sub-prior—where Ralph sat, his 
vizor up, with La Mauricaulde’s head on his knees. That she was 
dying fast was plain; for the ripe pomegranate lips were blue already, 
and the blossom of her cheek was faded; but her eyes, as the silky 
lashes were lifted slowly, retained their wonderful witchery ; and her 
voice was not less caressing than her gesture, as she stroked Ralph’s 
hand, with her soft white fingers. 

“Ah! beau seigneur, was it chance that brought you to poor 
Zulma’s rescue? For never, to my knowledge, did we meet before. 
You have been kinder and braver than all who swore they loved me. 
Dearly would I have liked to pay you in mine own fashion; but ’tis too 
late. I know not whither I go, only I have good hope ’twill be 
amongst mine own kind, where priests have no dominion. Tell Father 
Ignace, when he wakes, that I liked his stab better than his embrace, 
after all. I pray you grace me with one kiss on my cheek: ’tis not 
cold yet, and it hath been called soft, ere now. I am proud that the 
last lips I taste—and I have tasted many—should be noble as yours, 
mom gentil chevalier.” 

All his manhood sorely shaken, he stooped to bestow the caress ; the 
girl sighed twice or thrice wearily; then there came a shiver, rather 
than a struggle, and the knight laid the fair, frail corpse very gently 
on the forest grass. 

By this time the Sub-prior’s senses had returned; and the first 
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blank bewilderment of his face was succeeded by the distortion of 
mingled rage and fear. Yet less of the first than of the last was there 
expressed: the priestly garb was a safe conduct, seldom, if ever, 
violated; the Benedictine could scarce believe the rude buffet 
to have been other than an unlucky accident; so his tone was scarce 
less arrogant than if he had been oa with an offender in his own 
chapter-house. 

** Whose hand was laid on me but now ? If ’twas by misadventure, 
only by sharp penance can it be purified; if otherwise, better had it 
been stricken with the palsy. Let me hear the truth, lest on the 
innocent as well as the guilty should fall the Church’s anathema.” 

The dullest-witted of the lookers-on guessed, that a storm of passion 
on Ralph Brakespeare’s face, would have been less dangerous than its 
black resolve; as he, too, arose, and stood betwixt the murdered girl 
and her slayer. - 

“* Twas I dealt thee that buffet. Cans’t guess why I smote thee 
with gauntlet instead of mace? ‘Twas because I would not thou 
should’st die in honest soldier-fashion, when there were hempen cords 
to the fore. If there be virtue in thine office, call on heaven to work a 
present miracle : for naught else shall save thee from a dog’s death.” 

The Benedictine recoiled, speechless with terror; but his brethren 
smote upon their breasts with loud outcry; and in the murmur of 
surprise and disapproval that ran through the circle, jomed the voice 
of more than one Free Companion. Brakespeare turned sharply 
towards the malcontents :— 

“T will not argue this matter. If any man be minded to take the 
monk’s part, let him step forth, and I—waiving the privileges of 
command—will meet him blade to blade. If I be worsted, deal 
with yonder shaveling as ye will. Perchance, ye may overbear me 
and mine with odds; but not otherwise shall the hound ‘scape 
halter.” 

A significant silence ensued. The speaker was, as aforesaid, both 
liked and admired by his followers; besides this, a terrible prestige 
still hung round his name, and none cared singly to feel the weight of 
the arm that kept the stair at Hacquemont. Ralph smiled, somewhat 
scornfully. 

‘“* Meseems me, the monk will lack champions. Stand thou forth, 
Diedrich Schwartz; thou art more of heathen than of Christian, I have 
heard; let us see now whether thy talk over thy wine-cup be 
drunkard’s vaunt, or whether thou wilt earn double wage by doing, 
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for.once in thy life, a righteous deed. Wilt thou fill the hangman’s 
office? If it mislike thee, oom none other can be found, I will set 
mine own hand to the rope.” 

‘The man whom he addressed—a huge red-bearded Delain 
forward, eagerly. 

“T thank your worship’”—he growled: “ the task is entirely to my 
humour. When black cattle wax vicious, ’tis full time they were 
haltered. Let me deal with him; I warrant you, I cure him of 
goring.” 

The preparations. for execution were soon made; but, whilst Lanyon 
and another were binding the Benedictine’s arms, he broke suddenly 
from their hold, and grovelled in the grass at Ralph’s knees, screaming 
for mercy, and crying that the other could not mean thus to punish a 
priest, for having laid hands on one possessed with a devil. 

Ralph spurned the unhappy wretch with his mailed feot, as he 
glanced at the corpse lying near. 

«Possessed with a devil?’ Marry, thou wilt have better ac- 
quaintanee with devils soon, though thou wilt scarce meet them in 
such fair guise.” 

Then they dragged the Benedictine away, to where the Bohemian 
waited under a stont oak limb. But the hoarse voice ceased not to 
shriek ont a ghastly medley of prayers and curses, till the halter 
choked it. When all was over, Brakespeare approached the other two 
Benedictines, who crouched by their mules, with their faces buried in 
their robes. 

“We make not prisoners and take no ransom of such as ye and 


your following’’—he said. “ Ye are free to return to your moustiers when — 


ye will; and, if ye care to save yon carrion from the crows, ye may send 
and fetch it home after sundown: only, let none presume to pass this 
way again before.” 

Soldiers and monks were but too glad to escape so easily from such 
sacrilegious company ; and, within brief space, the glade was clear to all 
but the Free Companions. 

Before they set forward, Ralph bade Lanyon and another lift the 
girl’s corpse and carry it deep into the woodland, far ont of sight of 


the road. There in the light soil, with their swords for mattocks, they | 


soon dug a rude grave pit, deep enough to be safe from ravages of bird 
or beast; and there, under canopy of greenery rest La Manricaulde’s 
bones—not less quietly, perchance, than many who sleep under cathe- 
dral aisles. 
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Very ‘silent and thoughtfal were the Frec ‘Companions, as ‘they 
rode on through the forest-land; and their leader ‘spoke to ‘none 
till they rejoined the main body under Hawkwood, at the village where 
they halted for the night. Sir John’s brow grew overcast ‘when he 
heard what had been done, and he cared not to disguise his displeasure- 
Indeed, betwixt the two knights there rose ‘a coolness, not soon abated, 
and which never thoroughly wore away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LES 'TARDS-VENUS. | 


Tuovcn Ralph Brakespeare never so long as he lived repented having 
taken God’s vengeance into his own hands, it follows not that he-was 
insensible to the consequences of the act. It had been better for 
him, so far as his credit was concerned, to have sacked and burmed 
a dozen castles than to have set at naught the sanctity of that one 
cowl. He soon found out that in the eyes of many, neither fanatival 
nor over-righteous, he was held guilty of the sin for which thereds no 
forgiveness, and, therefore, marked witha heavier brand than others 
whose lives were staincd by all imaginable cruelty and rapme. He 
could scarce chafe or complain now, if knights of blameless repute— 
whose hands were clear of aught worse than honourable bloodshed- 
ding—should shrink from his fellowship in peace, and.choose thateven 
on a stricken field some space should divide their pennons. At cer- 
tain times he felt a gloomy satisfaction in the thought, that each day 
widened the gulf dividing him from the class in which place must needs 
bave been found for him, had he not been cheated of his birthright : 
but at others, a dreary sense of isolation oppressed: him—the more’se,;as 
Hawkwood’s manner continucd reserved and cold. 

The knight was not, in reality, especially shocked. by Ralph’s summary 
justice ; but he was shrewd cnough to-be aware that there was peril in 
the close companionship of onc who lay under the Church's ban,and:pro- 
bably thought that he would one day or.another have'scandals enough 
of his own to answer for without having art or part in overt sacrilege. 
Nevertheless, he took care to avoid anything like a rupture; -and’as it 
suited reither of their purposes to return to Bordeaux, the two held on 
amicably together; haviug established themselves for the nonce.at the 
castle called La Perrache—a detached fortress on the left bank of the 
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Lotte, to the north of Aiguillon, which was too scantily garrisoned to 
offer even a show of resistance. 

If Brakespeare had fallen into the ‘disfavour of his brother-in-arms, 
it was far otherwise with the greater part of those who followed their 
several pennons. Those desperate Ishmaelites regarded with admir- 
ing awe the man who had trampled under his heel the superstitions 
from which they themselves were not wholly exempt ; and felt a sort of 
pride in being associated with the terror attaching to his name; for 
they rejoiced rather than otherwise in evil repute, so long as it made 
them more formidable to their foes; even as the Schwarz-Reiters in 
later times were wont to blacken their persons, horses, and harness, 
before going into battle. Had any expedition been on foot, promising 
much profit at the cost of much ‘peril, when their forces must needs be 
divided, not a few would have anne Hawkwood to take their chance 
under the other pennon. 

Soon after the events lately recorded ensued the peace of Bretigni. 
Thenceforward the disorders; especially in the southern and eastern 
provinces of the French realm, became more and more outrageous. 
Nor is this wonder, when it is considered what numbers of mercenaries, 
used for ten years past to the license of free quarters in a half-con- 
quered country, were now disbanded to find service, or support 
themselves as best they might; with scanty means too, for their booty 
or wage was wasted as soon as won. Some, indeed, absolutely refused 
to surrender to the French deputies the fortresses which they held; 
asserting they were soldiers of Navarre, not of King Edward, whose 
orders they now chose to set at naught. Neither did these at 
first lack excuse, from the conduct of many of the other party; since 
the Barons of Languedoc—headed by De la Marche, D’Armagnac, Com- 
minges, and Chatillon—were more than loath to transfer their alle- 
giance ; whilst Poitou, La Rochellois, and Saintonge clung no less 
obstinately to their ancient fealty. So that it was more than a year 
before the remonstrances of John the Good—enforced by his cousin, 
James of Bourbon, in person—took effect, or that Chandos was able 
to establish himself in peace at Niort, as lieutenant-general of all the 
fair domains ceded to England at Bretigni. 

The scattered malcontents soon drew together, either cleaving to 
their old commanders, or choosing new leaders, till they waxed so 
strong and bold, that they feared not to storm the fair town of Join- 
ville on the Marne, wherein half the riches of Champagne were stored. 
There the Tards-venus—as they called themselves mockingly, abode 
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for a while ; proving that if they came late, they came in bitter earnest ; 
for all the fertile region, hitherto innocent of ravage, they made deso- 
late, up to the gates of Langres. When little was left worth the harrying, 
the Free Companions rode southwards through Burgundy; despoiling 
after their pleasure (for none dared make head against them) all the 
neighbourhood of Besancon, Dijon, and Beaune; and putting Guerche 
to pillage and sack. By the middle of Lent, Seguin de Bastefol, Guy de 
Pin, the Bastard of Breteuil, and their fellows, grew satiate of vulgar 
sport, and resolved to fly at higher game. So they pushed forward 
down the banks of the Sione, with the avowed purpose of reaching 
Avignon, and enforcing the Church to contribute liberally to their 
necessities ; and over wine-cup or dice-box already began to count 
up the ransoms to be wrung from Pope or Cardinal. But thus far 
they did not penetrate without hindrance. Tidings of these things 
reached John the Good in Paris, to his sore grief and anger: 80, 
without delay, the king sent letters to his cousin of Bourbon—then 
tarrying at Montpellier—bidding him march presently with a sufficient 
force to the chastisement of the freebooters, Nothing loath, that 
famous captain gathered from Auvergne, Limousin, Provence, and 
Dauphigny, a goodly armament; and marched from Agen northwards, 
till, some few leagues from Lyons, he came to where the Frec Companies 
lay. 

A very Babel of tongues might have been heard on the hill of Brig- 
nais ; for English, Germans, Brabanters, Flemings, Hainaulters, and 
Gascons mingled there ; and their harness was motley as their tongues. 
But the spirit of nationality was well supplied by the spirit of partisan- 
ship, and there was no disunion in the strange encampment; nor was 
the discipline less rigid than if all had been bred on the same soil, and 
had fought from boyhood under the same standard. The freebooters, 
like the buccaneers of later date, observed times and seasons in their 
devilry, bearing themselves ever most soberly on the eve of battle. 
Amongst those who had cast in their lot of late with the Tards-venus, . 
were Hawkwood and Brakespeare. La Perrache was no safe abiding 
place for them, since Jacques of Bourbon had mustered his armament ; 
and there was no choice, but to unite themselves with the main body 
speedily, for such as wished not to be cut off in detail. 

Ralph was no longer an impulsive aspirant, but a tough, handed 
adventurer, with whom dreams of chivalric glory were as things of the 
past; yet some instincts of gentle birth and breeding, after the rough 
usage and evil communication of a dozen years were still vivid enough to 
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make him feel uneasy in his present company. And on that April morn- 
ing—looking forth, whilst they waited for Bourbon’s onset—the knight 
felt that he would have given much to have found himself amongst the 
assailants rather than the assailed. ‘Something of this ho:hinted to his 
brother-in-arms ; but met with scant sympathy or encouragement there. 

““ Tis somewhat late in the day to be over nicc’”—Hawkwood said, 
bitterly. “‘If any scruples beset ‘thee, choke them, I pray thee, even 
as' thou didet throttle the monk. Bestir thyself with that mace of thine 
doughtily to-day. By the Mass, thou nover hadst better reason. Secst 
thou yon banner in the van of their first battalion? It bears the blazon 
of Arnaut de Cervole, called the Arch-Priest. There is little of tho 
priest about him, save in his title, they say ; nevertheless, I were loath 
to see thee alive at his mercy. But for that matter, every man here 
will fight like a penned'rat ; and our plans were right warily laid yester- 
night: if I err not, some of those gay pennons will be smirched ere 
all is done.” 

Of ‘a truth, the Free Companions, in preparing for battle, had dis- 
played no mean strategy. They had great vantage of ground in their 
favour, being entrenched on the plateau of a hill—not high, but ex- 
ceeding steep—the which could only be ascended slantwise. Moreover, 
by their:method of encampment they had so cunningly dissembled their 
real force, that the French scouts reported their enemy to muster but 
some five thousand, instead of thrice as many, which was ‘their actual 

It wes in vain that Arnaut de Cervole, and other captains of 
approved wisdom, discredited these tidings ; relying rather on the sure 
intelligence they had before obtained. Jacques de Bourbon was not to 
be gainsaid; and many knights, smarting under the disgrace and 
damage-endured already from the freebooters, backed him in ‘his rash 
resolve. So the trumpet sounded the assault—the valiant Arch-Priest 
leading the vanguard. 

_. Now, in the Free Companies, there were many imperfectly harnessed 

and rudely weaponed, who could have made a‘poor stand agamst the 
‘charge of men-at-arms. These were ranged all along the bill-side, with 
huge piles of flints and other missiles ready to their hands, and plied 
them with effect seareely less deadly than that of the English bows at 
Poitiers. Here, as heretofore, the unwieldy column armed cap-a-pie spent 
its strength in furious efforts to come to close quarters with ‘enemies 
‘safe from their agility and vantage ground; all the while the stones 
‘kept ‘hailmg down, beating in bascinets and breastplates, maiming 
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where they did not-slay ; Jacques de Bourbon, bringing up the second 
battalion in support, did but make confusion worse confounded instead 
of giving succour. 

When the turmoil was at its densest, and the assailants were 
thorougkly in disorder, the main body of the Free Companies, perfectly 
horsed and armed, and in admirable order, advanced ‘by asecret road 
round the hill, :and fell upon ‘the flank ofthe French with shortened 
lances. The issue of ‘the day was mot long doubtful ‘after “that. 
Though Gervole, Beaujeu, Chalons, Forétz,and Vienne, bore themselves 
right worthily, they could make no head against the freebooters ; who, 
as Froissart hath it, “fought so hardily that it was marvel.” One 
hundred knights and barons rendered themselves prisoners there ; and 
scarcely did a remnant of the goodly armament that had marched 
through Lyons a few days since make their way thither, with 
Jacques de Bourbon and his son; each of whom carried back his 
death-wound. 

Brakespeare’s scruples and discontent troubled him not a whit while 
blows were exchanged—indeed, his prowess that day was acknow- 
ledged and admired by many usually grudging of praise—but he had 
little heart to join in the mad revels and uncouth rejoicings with which 
the victory was celebrated ; ‘neither did the doings of the next few 
weeks reconcile him more to his fellows in command. 

There was wild work all through the country of Forétz whilst the 
marauding band roamed hither and thither unchecked, sparing only 
the fortresses; and these rather because they cared not to waste time 
in siege than because they feared to attack. At the last the country 
became so absolutely desolate that it could find provender for man and 
horses no longer; so the Free Companions were fain to separate. The 
larger division marched southward still, till Guy de Pin, with the 
advanced guard, stormed Pont du St. Esprit. There the freebooters from 
all parts drew together ; so that Pope Innocent, in his palace at Avignon, 
but seven leagues off, trembled exceedingly, and caused to be proclaimed 
a solemn croisade against these enemies of God and man; promising re- 
mission a pend et culpé to all such as should stand betwixt Holy Church 
and danger. Not many, in truth, were tempted to follow where promises 
were rife, but pay was lacking; yet enough to enable the Cardinal of 
Ostea to make some front during the early summer, and to hold the 
marauders in check, till an abler soldier and a better diplomatist came 
across the Alps, and the Marquis of Montferrat took the matter in his 
own hand. He so wrought with the Free Companies that, stipulating 
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for present largesse of sixty thousand florins, and—strangest condition 
of all—plenary absolution from the Pope, they consented to follow this 
renowned captain to the wars in Lombardy; and so the realm of 
France found some breathing-space from torment. 

When Guy de Pin and the others marched southward, some three 
thousand men-at-arms tarried with Seguin de Bastefol, who lost no time 
in occupying the strong town of Anse, on the Saone, which he held long 
after, in despite of King or Pope; sucking in, like some monstrous cuttle 
fish, the very life blood of the fertile country round. Here too, Hawk- 
wood and Brakespeare had their head-quarters ; acknowledging Seguin 
de Bastefol as their nominal leader, yet going forth and returning at 
their own pleasure, and acting in most respects as independent 
captains. 
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BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


PART I. 


MonvmentaL statues, common in ancient Egypt, Greece, and Italy, 

were hardly known during the Gothic or Medieval period of Western 

Europe ; and they first appear in England in connection with the Lord 

Arundel who collected antique marbles. He caused the bronze eques- 

trian group of Charles I. at Charing Cross to be modelled in 1633 by 

Hubert le Sueur, who is called a pupil of the Italian sculptor, John of 
Bologna. Before it was put up, the monarchy had been abolished ; 

and it is a well-known story, how a brazier, who read the signs of the 

times better than the politicians of the Commonwealth, concealed the. 
group when its destruction was ordered. But it is probably little 

remembered by those who now pass it, that the vacant spot was selected 

for the scaffold of Major-General Harrison and four other patriots who 

suffered under the Restoration. There is something vindictive and bar- 

barous in the choice of this site for the statue ; something that recalls 

old frightful tales of human sacrifice and superstition. But people 

gossiped in those days as in ours, and much discussion seems to have 

accompanied the elevation of the statue to the pedestal, which was 

then elaborately carved for it, perhaps from the design, if not by 

the hands, of Grinling Gibbons. 


What can be the mystery, why Charing Cross 
This five months continues still muffled with board ? 


Thus, about 1672, sang Andrew Marvell—a writer from whose ode 
on Cromwell, one of the noblest and most stately poems in our lan- 
guage, a more serious strain might have been expected. 
Anecdotes about artists have ordinarily little more to do with their 

art and the merit of it than these; but, in case of the Charles I., it ig 
such historical associations that lend the group its main value. Placed 
well for effect, but (like other statues to be hereafter noticed) too high 
for convenient study as a work of art, it appears to be in a tame, at least a 
timid style, which hardly rises above the common monumental sculptare 
of that day ; and in the age of Vandyck, one would have expected a 
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more picturesque and effective likeness, especially since, when seen in 
front, one traces a distinct reference to that.great painter’s equestrian 
portraits. The horse is fairly: natural, though not:free:fromindications 
that the artist was thinking of the ill-modelled breed of the ancient 
Roman sculptors; and the best thing we van say of the group, is that 
it avoids the bad extravagant style, which had by 1633 corrupted 
Italian sculpture, and of which, John of Bologna was one of the most 
brilliant representatives.* 

Strange, as it may seem, London contains at least one public sta- 

tue, the.subject of which is hardly less uncertain, than if it had been 
dug up in Greece or Italy. Probably during the reign of Charles II. 
when Soho Square was begun, a stone figure was placed there, which 
_ has been assigned to the unhappy Duke of Monmouth, to James IL, 
and to Charles himself. The last appears the most probable. It is 
a standing figure, clothed in English armour, but with a robe twisted 
behind ; a wig surrounds the mutilated features. 
_ Cromwell still waits for his statue; and he, in truth, should be a 
very powerful and accomplished sculptor, whose hands could safely 
attempt the difficult task of doing justice to the great man who stands 
up like some huge rock among the petty figures of the Stuarts. But 
unless we commemorate a prince or a general (and Cromwell was 
something more than most princes and generals), English funds are 
rarely forthcoming. Men even greater than the Protector are equally 
unrepresented. Yet there are few methods by which a wealthy man 
might more certainly or more honourably hand his name down to 
future generations, than by a first-rate public monument to departed 
genius. 

James II., by Gibbons the wood-carver, apparently completed in 
1687, stands behind Whitehall, and considering its age and exposed 
position, is well-preserved. He is in full Roman armour, laurel- 
crowned, and a robe falling behind him; the attitude, that of a man 
giving some command, is: rather too showy, yet: is rendered with ease 
and a certain dignity, and there is.a considerable air of likeness in the 
harsh but narrow-looking features. The modelling is fair in its con- 
ventional way, which reminds one rather of the Roman-antique style 
than of nature; and it deserves special praise that Gibbons has known 
how to take advantage of his material, and has given his figure the 
comparatively disengaged or “open” attitude of which bronze, from 


* For some of the facts stated in this paper, the writer is indebted to Mr, C. 
Knight’s “ London” (1843), and Mr. P. Cunningham’s “Handbook” (1849). 
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its.superior tenacity, admits, The drapery, from the same reason,.has. 
been kept light. and. flat: in the folds. These may seem obvious 
merits; but it will be found that: sculptors of much greater pretension 
and experience than Gibbons, have, not felt, the difference between, 
working in stone, and working in metal, and have made their bronze: 
figures dark and heavy, by a massive treatment, which only looks well 
in-its own appropriate and light-coloured material. The artist reeeived 
£500 for this work—a very large sum, the time and the: size of the. 
figure considered, and a proof that ho. must have obtained fashionable: 
recognition as a sculptor. 

The great William, fated to learn in England, by a. bitter une 
pathetic experience, 


The unwilling- gratitude of base mankind, 


has but one statue—that in the centre of St, James’s Square. So far 
as its distance from the, eye admits of a judgment, this group (it is 
equestrian) though rather clever and lively, appears to. be in a poor 
style, imitating the French statues of Louis XIV., and has all the look . 
of a contemporary production. Yet it seems certain that the younger 
Bacon not only placed, this figure here in 1808, but modelled 
it. He speaks of it as “my equestrian. statue,” in a letter which 
has been kindly pointed out to the writer by Mr. G. Scharf; and 
a print of the Square, dated 1754, shows a basin and fountain where 
the group now stands, Except upon such evidence (especially. when 
one considers how unlikely it was that anyone should go to the great 
expense involved at the above date), it might have been conjectured 
that a contemporary statue had been presented to the Square by one 
of the great families who haye houses about it, and might have been pro- 
vided with its pedestal and “put in order” by Bacon. Though wanting in 
dignity and grace, this group has some truth. to character in its expres- 
sion of will and energy. The curious. way in which the hair of the 
tail is detached, in little masses in the direction of the horse’s pro- 
gress, was probably intended to increase this effect. But there is. 
always a want of due stability and repose when a figure appears to be 
rapidly moving off its pedestal. The pause of arrested motion, the 
moment of suspended action, by the laws of the material, is, almost 
. always the right instant for sculpture to express. 

Anne figures thrice: before St. Paul’s, and in the, two Queen's. 
Squares named after her. Of these statues, it will be caough to 
describe one. That in. Queen’s Square West (apparently Portland. 
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stone painted) represents her exactly as she might have looked in one 
of the pictures of the time, in full court-robes, wearing a crown, and 
rising up or walking forward ; whilst the right hand is extended over 
a cushion resting on a twisted column. The features are pleasing, and 
though the work is without any trace of proper style, the figure has a 
ladylike and dignified air. The broken sceptre now lies upon the 
cushion,—an emblem of her ill-fated family !—The quiet Square, with 
its solemn but not ungraceful houses around, some still preserving 
fragments of contemporary carving, the trees and the untrodden grass- 
plats, is a fit place for the monument of the last reigning Stuart. 

A figure of George I., showy but effective, and infinitely better 
designed for its position than the Duke of York and the Nelson by 
two once fashionable Academicians, surmounts the picturesque cam- 
panile of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 

George II. (or George I.,—the point is disputed), in Leicester 
Square, has been lately mutilated and ordered for removal ; equal acts 
of folly, for though the statue was, perhaps, not of greater merit in 
art than several of our most recent figures presently to be noticed, 
yet it had real interest for all who feel that to love their land is to 
love its history, and are aware how much a past period is vivified 
and realized by the sight of any actual monument which the men of 
that day saw and handled. 

A second statue of George II., perhaps by the same hand as the 
one of his father, stands like a Roman warrior in Golden Square. 
This, again, is a stone figure painted over (with the exquisitely absurd 
English taste in these matters) to lool, no doubt, more like stone! 
The statue is of the ordinary monumental sort, though very elaborately 
wrought in the drapery and armour, which, from unskilful arrangement, 
give it a clumsy air. The warrior character may here be accepted as a 
not undeserved, if pedantic, compliment to the king’s distinguished 
personal courage and firmness in danger. He and his father, in com- 
parison with their Stuart predecessors, have, in truth, been rather 
harshly dealt with in our literature, which forgets their good points and 
cannot forgive their imperfect English. 

The Duke of Cumberland, an equestrian bronze, set up in 1777 
within Cavendish Square, is the last and perhaps the worst public 
statue in the primitive style which need be mentioned ; for a standing 
figure of Sir H. Sloane, by Rysbrack, in the Apothecaries’ Gardens at 
Chelsea, though noteworthy as the first extant memorial to a private 
citizen of distinction, hardly falls within our subject. Awkwardly 
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huddled together in his robes, and seemingly desirous to ride off and 
hide himself, the statue of the Duke almost justifies a criticism:which 
it drew from Sir J. Reynolds—that modern dress was radically unsnit- 
able for sculpture. But no powerful sculptors had proved then, as 
David d’Angers in France, Rietschel in Germany, and Watson and 
Woolner with us, have since proved, that the reverse of Sir Joshua’s 
verdict is the truth. Indeed, it is obvious to common sense, that if 
we cannot clothe our contemporaries as they were really clothed, we 
had better leave monumental sculpture alone. 

These figures all date before sculpture was studied as an art in 
England—nay, before it was thought possible that genuine English 
hands could produce anything worthy to be called sculpture. It is 
worth while recalling this state of things, for the encouragement of our 
race here or across the seas. During the first half of the last century 


nearly the same scepticism existed also in regard to our capacity for 


painting. These arts, at least in their highest form, were supposed by 
some natural law of selection to be confined to Italy—a country which, 
for more than a hundred years, had not only ceased to produce the 
great things which have justly made her celebrated, but had fallen into 
a degeneracy, in which tameness and extravagance, both alike almost 
entirely forgetful of nature, contended for the mastery. Yet the super- 
stition that Italian taste necessarily meant something superior, from 
which the French had freed themselves, survived in England, and we 
find even Reynolds apologizing with his graceful good sense, for 
placing Gainsborough on a level with the Roman picture-manufac-. 
turers of the time, not one of whom, to judge by their works, would 


have been qualified even to “set his pallette” for our great landscape- 


ter. 
a Sturdy Hogart,” as Swift called him, was the first artist of power 
who'spoke out, somewhat rudely no doubt, against this silly supersti- 
tion, and satirized our art-patronizing classes for wasting their money 
on the Italian charlatans and sharks who then abounded, in terms 
which have even now not lost all their applicability. Hogarth’s own 
pictures were, however, his best argument; Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Wilson followed; and the English school of painting, in oil and 
water-colours, whatever deficiencies it may be justly charged with, has 


at least proved that we stand on a level with any other civilized race in . 


capacity for these forms of art. If our sculpture has not emerged to 
similar excellence, it has not been from want of men equal to the best 
of those hitherto known in Christendom, but from the want of general 
VI. 28 
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public knowledge and taste on the subject, which has prevented ability 
from obtaining fair play, or impressing itself on the country.* 

Some revolution, analogous to that initiated by Hogarth, from the 
books and reviews which have reached the writer, appears to be required 
in America. There, as in eighteenth-century England, in spite of a con- 
siderable activity and pleasure in art, an unreasoning reliance on 
European taste seems to prevail ; a half-unconscious distrust of native 
power ; a disposition, at least, among artists or their patrons to think 
that art is only to be learned abroad. This is particularly perceptible 
in case of sculpture, towards which the American mind shows a marked 
bias, which should in time produce good work. In the interests of this 
noblest of the Fine Arts, may an Englishman be allowed to observe 
that it is an injurious tendency which leads American sculptors, like 
some English, to settle in Italy ? Attractive as the prospect may seem 
in the pages of a sentimental novelist, ignorant of art, everything is 
there really against them: ancient models, mostly indifferent when 
compared with our fragments of genuine Greek art, and rarely useful 
as guides for modern practice; renaissance models, mostly unsculp- 
tural in style, however beautiful or grand in their execution; a native 
modern school detestable in taste, though seductive by its showy 
cleverness ; above all, coterie worship of the most ruinous kind; idle 
and dilettante wealth seeking to flatter itself by patronizing art, and 
blinded in its pursuit by the flattery which it receives, in turn, from the 
interested artist. This sickly malaria was near ruining Michael Angelo 
himself. It is, hence, little wonder that Rome, to the present day, has 
bred no great or sound sculptor for centuries: at best a Canova, a 
Thorwaldsen, or a Gibson, to show how fatal a delusion it is, even for 
men with some natural vocation for the art, to put their trust in con- 
noisseurship and fashion, museums and mythologies. 

It is about a century since the efforts of Nollekens, Banks, and 
others, began to lift sculpture above the church-figure fashion, or the 
mere imitation of French and Roman models; and there is hence- 
forward some attempt at sculptural style, although often imperfectly 
carried out, in the public statues of London. Henceforth we 
also notice another change which, though promising well, has but 
partially fulfilled its promise. The royal family has hitherto filled 
our list of public statues; nor, considering the considerable place 
which the heads of every state, even if not to their own credit, 

* The writer may refer those who are curious for further details on this point 
to his “‘ Essays on Art,” Macmillan and Co., 1866. 
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must necessarily fill in its history, should we grudge any of their 
images as superfluous. But the more liberally we concede their 
claims, the more will a high-spirited nation demand similar recognition 
of those citizens who have been born “nobles by nature.” All kinds 
of private merit were, from a very early time, honoured among the 


Greeks by monumental sculpture; their healthy minds and lively , 


intellects soon saw that a musician might be not less of a public 
benefactor than a ruler or a general; but in England these honours 
were long confined to the royal lineage, just as Rome reserved a 
triumph for members of the privileged houses. This feeling broke 
down with us after the French Revolution, and a more liberal order of 
things began. So sculpture, like all the arts, images the politics of 
a nation. But the plan has failed hitherto in several respects, which 
it is worth while to notice as lessons for the future. In the first place, 
whether because a man of action has more powerful or more united 
friends than a man of mind, or through what is now spoken of as the 
“Philistinism ” of the race, intellect and genius have been almost ex- 
cluded from these national honours, and every foreigner in England has 
remarked that the statues of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, 
Newton, and others of “the blood of the gods,” are conspicuous in 


London by their absence. And a second cause of failure, when any-— 


thing in this way has been tried, has arisen from the low state, not 
only of sculpture, but of taste and knowledge of the art among ns, 
already alluded to. Without personal disrespect to men who follow 
the art as they have received it, and might have made more of natural 
capacity under a better system, it may be said’ that the large majority 
of our professors bear the same relation to sculptors, in the strict sense, 
that the Holloways and Morrisons bear to a Cullen, a Holland, or a De 
Mussy. They are unscientific. The large majority of our patrons or 
committees of selection, again, have no more fitted themselves, by study 
_of the art, to decide on the merits of the respective artists than an 
average Englishman is qualified to decide between Armstrong or Whit- 
worth ordnance. If they were qualified, their first discovery would 
‘necessarily be that there is no art wherein excellence is rarer than 
sculpture ; and in place of falling in with the thoughtless practice of the 
day, and encouraging monuments and statues to every politician or 
general of note, they would resolutely determine to have none unless 
they could have them by first-rate ability. That one or two sculptors 
of such rank should be found in any country is the most that can be 
looked for; there have been many periods when no genius in this 
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difficult art has existed anywhere ; but the man of trained taste would 
make this his first rule—to have excellence in sculpture, or give up 
the wish for it. There is no pleasure, or life, or honour in a mediocre 
statue. Genius can only be duly commemorated by genius. 

With the development of sculpture as an art in England the indivi- 
dual style of the artist becomes also conspicuous, and must hence- 
forward be carefully considered in any attempt to criticise our public 
statues. It may, therefore, be convenient to class them under their 
respective sculptors. The first example in which the art raised itself 
above the primitive style with which we have been hitherto engaged 
was given by Bacon, in the bronze group of George III., which stands 
within the quadrangle of Somerset House; and it still remains one of 
the best works in London. We are so familiar with the appearance of 
this king in his later years, that it is a surprise to see him here with 
the delicate and almost girlish features of his youth, as he might have 
looked, before his mind clouded into obstinacy, when he made love to 
Lady Sarah Lennox, or gossiped respectfully with Dr. Johnson in the 
palace library. The figure is treated in a half-classical style, in a robe 
which follows and displays the form, hair bound with a fillet, legs and 
arms bare. The limbs are rather timidly modelled, but the attitude 
has a fair degree of animation, and the draperies are managed with 
carefulness and grace. Bacon, though a sound, was not an imagina- 
tive artist, like his distinguished contemporary Banks; he is, hence, 
not happy in the emblems with which he has grouped the King. 
George holds a classical rudder, and a classical galley lies behind him, 
balanced on his right side by a lion. In itself this lion is much better 
modelled than those in Trafalgar Square, to be presently described. 
The back is particularly good; but through an absurd diminution of 
natural size, the effect is altogether thrown away. Below the king 
the Thames, figured in Roman fashion as an aged but vigorous man, 
reclines, with a vase and an immensé“ cornucopia,” which—reversing 


the error committed in regard to the lion—is far too large. This ~ 


figure is ably and powerfully modelled, but misses the repose of ancient 


art: it reveals something of the extravagant taste of the Roman . 


sculptor Bernini, or of Bacon’s own contemporary, Fuseli. Altogether, 
Lowever, this group (especially when its date in our school is con- 
sidered) ranks as a very creditable work, and teaches a lesson greatly 
needed now ;—how much care and completeness may do for the art in 
the absence of those high gifts of genius which are only given once 
or twice in a century to the sculpture of any country. 
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BY ROBERT TOMES. 


CASTLE CARDEN 


— 


Wuen New York, not many years ago, was “a handy little town,” 

as Irving used to say, “ when, if your friends did not live opposite, 

they were sure to live round the corner,” the Battery was a smiling 

expanse of verdure, shaded by groves of willow, hickory, and sycamore. 

Though the space was small, there was room and verge enough for the 

whole population of the then little town to congregate and breathe at 

ease, the southern wind, as it came, bearing the fresh but soft and 

soothing influence of tropical seas. Fanned by the gentle breeze, lulled 

by the whispering ripple of the waves, and looking through an atmos- 

phere of hazy indistinctness upon the calm bay, with its anchored fledt | 

of great ships and skimming small craft, verdant isles and forest shores, * 

@ past generation here enjoyed a dreamy repose of which its wide- 

awake, restless, and over-busy successors can hardly form a conception. 
The willows, sycamores, and hickories are fast disappearing, and 
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the green grass has been long since trod by careless and busy feet into 
bald spots of clay and gravel. The defiant fortress, first changed into 
a resort of pleasure, known as the Castle Garden, and which echoed 
not many years since with the melodious voice of Jenny Lind, has been 
finally turned, by a still happier transformation, into a great hall of 
reception for newly-arrived emigrants. Here the first welcome is 
given to the thronging Germans, Irish, English, and other people of all 
nations whom Europe is emptying into the broad embrace of America. 
During the last twenty years nearly four millions of emigrants, about 
the number of the combined popylations of London and New York, 
made their first landing on American ground at this place known as 
the Castle Garden. Of these persons one million, four hundred and 
eighty-five thousand, and one hundred (1,485,100) were from Ireland, 
one million, three hundred and seventeen thousand, and sixty-nine 
(1,317,069), from Germany; 435,171, from England; 86,890, from 
Scotland ; 68,390, from France, and the rest from all the other parts 


of the globe. China, during these twenty years, sent three hundred. 


and thirty-three of its natives, Greece eighty-seven, Turkey eighty-two, 
Arabia eight, and Japan seven. 

The largest number of arrivals during one year was 319,223, in 
1854, and the smallest 65,539, in 1861. The emigrants from Ireland 
formerly greatly preponderated, but now the Germans surpass them in 
numbers. Of the 233,418 emigrants who arrived during the whole 
of 1866, 106,716 were from Germany, 68,147 only from Ireland, 
36,186 from England, and 22,469 from other countries. 

The first aspect of Castle Garden is certainly not very cheering, 
presenting, as it does, with is shabby wooden structures, a dismal con- 
trast to the bright and beantiful bay of New York. The old stone 
fortress, once so picturesque an object, still exists, but its walls are now 
hidden from external view by projecting roofs and contiguons build- 
ings of shingle and pine board, either painted or white-washed. 

The scene is a busy one, both inside and out. Crowds are constantly 
coming and going. The people are generally young and vigorous- 


looking, but here and there is an occasional decrepit old man or wo- — 


man, or some more youthful person sapped by disease, showing that the 
emigrant in coming to a new world, with all its bright hopes, has not 
entirely thrown off the trials and responsibilities of the old. There is 
a wonderful silence in all that great crowd and an expression of startled 
wonder upon each face, as if all were subdued and even alarmed by the 
great event of recommencing life in an untried land. 
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The emigrant may at first turn his eyes, filling with tears, away 
from the shabby-looking Castle Garden and seemingly inhospitable 
structure, and look over the smiling bay longingly towards the ocean 
he has just crossed, which separates him from the land of his birth. 
He, however, soon ceasing to indulge in sentimental and useless regrets, 
and seeking for practical:comfort, finds all that he can reasonably ask 
for in that ugly but kindly building. 

Nothing can be better adapted for the purpose designed than the 
New York State Commission of Emigration. The legislature of New 
York, in consequence of the impositions to which emigrants from 
Europe to the United States were exposed in the course of their long 
voyage by sea and by land, passed an Act for the appointment of Com- 
missioners, to watch over and protect their interests. Six of these Com- 
missioners are appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate. The Mayor of New York, the Mayor of Brooklyn, and the 
Presidents of the German and Irish Emigrant Societies are ex-officio 
members, and make up the full number of ten, who compose the board. 
The services of these gentlemen are gratuitous, and they have been 
always selected with an exclusive regard to the public welfare, and with- 
out any consideration of pecuniary or political advantage. 

Before the organization of this Commission in 1847, about twenty 
years ago, the emigrant was at the mercy of a band of plunderers, 
who, scattered along the whole of his lengthened route, so robbed and 
maltreated him that he was not only deprived of all his money and 
health, but often of life. These highwaymen, disguised as shipping 
merchants, boarding-house keepers, ticket-agents, and canal-boat cap- 
tains, but familiarly known as “ baggage-smashers,” “runners,” and 
“ scalpers,’’ had in the course of time enriched themselves with the 
spoils of the emigrant, and by means of their wealth acquired a corrupt 
but vigorous political influence. They resisted with all their might the 
appointment of Commissioners, and were only beaten at last after a long 
struggle. ‘The warfare, however, did not end here,” says one* who 
took a foremost and honourable part in it, “the ticket-agents trans- 
ferred themselves to Europe, commencing and successfully carrying on 


their depredations on the other side of the Atlantic. Thousands of 


emigrants arrived with their rail-road tickets purchased abroad, for 

which they had paid not only double and treble the regular fare, but 

upon their arrival here [New York] they found themselves with bogus 

tickets and bogus drafts. Innocent and unprotected girls came con- 
* The Hon. Thurlow Weed, of New York. 
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signed to houses of prostitution.” These practices became unendurable, 
and the Commissioners decided promptly to send to Europe an agent 
who succeeded in obtaining the co-operation of its various governments, 
and thus breaking up the foreign ticket agencies. 

Ever since, the long passage of the emigrant from his old home to 
his new destination, guarded by a beneficent care, has been of compa- 
rative safety, comfort, and enjoyment. He no sooner arrives in Ame- 
rican waters than he is brought under the protecting influence of the 
Commissioners at New York. Their agents, always on the alert, 
board each vessel as it comes up the bay, and take immediate charge 
of the poor emigrant passengers, with whom no one else is allowed: to 
have any intercourse lest their ignorance and inexperience should be 
preyed upon by the designing. 

As soon as the vessel has anchored and complied with the require- 
ments of the law, in regard to quarahtine and the customs, great barges, 
towed by little steamers, are sent to bring off the emigrants and their 
luggage. These, on being landed at Castle Garden, are immediately 
disposed of. Each article of luggage is “checked,” that is, a leaden 
check or token with a number is attached to it and a similar one given 
to the owner, to be returned by him on reclaiming his property. 

The emigrant himself, after his luggage has been thus checked and 
stowed away in the great “ baggage room,” is ushered into an immense 
circular reception hall, which is the eviscerated interior of the old fort, 
the embrasures of whose walls, being but partly closed, are still appa- 
rent. In this large apartment there is always an immense throng of 
newly-arrived men, women, and children of all nations, many of whom 
find an immediate welcome from friends and relations who are here in 
attendance. Here parents and children, husbands and wives, brothers 
and sisters, lovers and sweethearts, who had parted in other worlds 
with hardly a hope of seeing each other again, meet once more. The 
imagination can picture such touching scenes as here daily arise. 

In the centre of the great hall there is a circular enclosed 
space, occupied by three or four brokers, who, licensed by the com- 
missioners, are ready to exchange all foreign into United States money ; 
projecting from this central enclosure, there is a pulpit, ever and anon 
‘oceupied by an energetic speaker, who is listened to with eager atten- 
tion. His words have a greater effect than ever had the eloquence of 
a Chatham or a Webster. He is announcing to his breathless audience 
the names and addresses of inquiring friends and relatives in America. 

Along the walls of the same circular hall are stretched long refresh- 
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ment bars, where coffee, tea, fresh milk, bread, pies, and cake, are 
for sale. The quality of the articles and their prices are regulated by 
the Commissioners, and the poorest emigrant need hardly deprive him- 
self of a satisfying morsel or a refreshing drink, when a good large loaf 
of bread can be bought for ten cents, and a cup of excellent coffee or 
fresh milk for five cents in paper money. From the posts everywhere 
hang directions, in all languages, for the guidance of the emigrant ; 
there are also baths and wash-rooms in convenient proximity. 

If the emigrant is sought after and found by his friends, he leaves 
with them whatever may be his destination; if not, and he has the 
means and desire to go immediately to some place in the interior, he 
finds at the receiving depot, where he at first disembarked, railway 
agents ready to sell him tickets, and take him and his luggage at once 
to the proper station. Ifthe emigrant desires to remain awhile in New 
York, he finds boarding-house keepers, licensed by the Commissioners 
and wearing their badge, awaiting him, and he is advised to beware of 
all others. If the new comer seeks immediate occupation, he will find 
it by applying at the “‘ Labour Exchange,” where the demand for work 
is almost always beyond the supply. If he wishes to communicate 
with his distant friends, and is unable to write himself, he has only to 
enter the letter-room, where there are writers prepared to do it for him. 
If the emigrant, though passing muster at the quarantine, has some 
disease requiring medical or surgical treatment, he is sent at once to 
the Commissioners’ hospital on Ward’s Island, a structure which 
Florence Nightingale pronounced to be “an admirable building, and 
much better than any civil hospital of the size in this country” (Eng- 
land), and added, “It is a noble thing to do, to build such a building 
not for your poor, but for ours.” 

If the friends of the expected or arrived emigrant want informa- 
tion of him, he will get it in what is called the “ Information Office,” 
where a register is kept of the names and addresses of the inquirers for 
and inquired after. 

These various departments supply some curious and interesting 
statistics. While afew years ago most of the emigrants came to the 
United States in sailing vessels, much the larger number now arrive 
in steamers. During the last year, 1866, the latter brought 156,931 
steerage passengers, and the former only 74,898. The more rapid 
transit by steam produces a very sensible effect upon the mortality. 
There were only 816 deaths out of the large number of those 
arriving in steamers, and 851 of the comparatively small number who 
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came in sailing vessels. The number of steamers arriving in the year 
1866 was 401, and that of other craft 349. There were 668 vessels in 
all sailing from eighteen different ports. The average number of pas- 
sengers in each was 345. 

Of the whole number of emigrants who arrived in 1866, 97,607 
reported their destination to be the State of New York; 32,751 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 18,743 New England; 5,333 the 
various Southern States; 71,485 the Western States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and California; and 
2932 Kansas, Nebraska, and Canada. 

During the year 1866 there were 2754 letters written for newly- 
arrived passengers, and 1551 answers were received with remittances, 
amounting to 24,383 dollars; 57,350 dollars were sent by friends and 
relations in the United States in advance, to await the arrival of 
expected emigrants, and be placed at their disposal; 50,751 dollars in 
addition were obtained from the German and Irish emigrant societies 
and other sources, to be appropriated to the same purpose. 

10,771 persons, of whom much the larger proportion were females, 
were provided during the year 1866 with labour at the Castle Garden, 
or by the agents of the Commissioners at Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, 
and elsewhere in the interior. 

In the same year 249 persons were sent back to Europe at their own 
request, and 272 were forwarded into the interior, at the expense of 
the Commission; 8783 patients were admitted into the hospital at 
Ward’s Island ; 109 lunatics into the insane asylum ; and 179 into the 
small-pox hospital. 

The chief source of the large sums expended annually by the 
Commissioners of Emigration, is what is called the commutation-tax. 
This amounted in 1866 to 471,008 dollars. The consignee of each 
vessel is obliged by law to pay 2 dollars 50 cents (formerly less) per 
head for all passengers brought to New York, in lieu of executing a 
bond as security against their becoming a burthen to the State, 
during the five years subsequent to their arrival. This applies only 
to the able-bodied ; for the sick and disabled, a special bond is exacted. 

Though the larger proportion of emigrants hasten away immediately 
on their arrival, to the interior, a great number remain permanently in 
New York. It is thus that this city has such an immense foreign 
population, which is now computed to amount to 600,000 inhabitants, 
or 200,000 more than the native born.* The Germans count above 

* The whole population of the city of New York is about 1,000,000. 
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800,000, and the Irish nearly the same number. New York is thus, 
in fact, the third largest German city in the world, ranking next to 
Berlin and Vienna, and the next largest Irish after Dublin. 

This large foreign element, of course, reveals itself by its hin 
teristic indications. There are, indeed, whole quarters of the city of 
New York, and of its suburban towns, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken, almost exclusively inhabited by Germans. Here, with their 
breweries and beer-houses, their gardens and dancing-saloons, their 
peculiar churches and synagogues, their SAUER KRAUT and sausage- 
shops, their theatres, music and gymnastic societies, they remain in 
as full enjoyment of their Teutonic tastes as if they had never left their 
Fatherland. They have as well German newspapers and German 
schools, and German aldermen, German tax-receivers, and, in fact, 
German representatives in every department of public life. 

The Irish, who bating the brogue, speak the same language as the 
native Americans, are of course more easily identified with them, but 
even they, to some extent, retain certain national peculiarities. These 
are chiefly manifested by the free use of whiskey and the shillalegh, and 
by the Hibernian readiness for a fight or a row. The Irish too have 
their newspapers, and their political and other representatives. 

The foreign population holding the balance of power in the city of 


New York, is much petted by the political demagogue. The Irish and — 


Germans become as rapidly as possible citizens of the United States ; 
but in the State of New York* they cannot vote until five years after 
they have declared their intention to become citizens, though in the 
meantime they can hold real property and enjoy the other privileges 
of citizenship. As most of these foreigners have not been properly 
educated, either morally or intellectually for the exercise of the right 
of suffrage, they become the leading instruments of the unscrupulous 
demagogue. Thus political intriguers have obtained the control of the 
municipal government of New York, and made it one of the most 
corrupt ever known. They take care not to lose hold of the foreigner, 
for upon him depends their political existence. He is accordingly 
flattered by petty officers, or bribed by profitable jobs and liberal grants 
to the institutions of the religious sect to which he may belong, which 
is generally the Roman Catholic,t and his vote thus secured. 

* In other States the requirements are much less. In most of the Western 
States the alien can become a citizen immediately. 

+ Of 150,000 dollars granted in one year, 2,500 dollars only were given to 
Protestants. 
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The hereditary puritanism of the American, though he generally 
agrees tolerably well with his Teutonic or Celtic neighbour, has brought 
him into collision lately with his German fellow-citizens. A law was 
passed by the State of New York prohibiting the sale of beer, wines, 
and liquors of all kinds on the Sunday. This, the German who loves 
his lager beer, and does not like to go to church, feels to be a great 
hardship, and he is determined to do all in his power to get rid of the 
obnoxious law. The Germans have, it is understood, resolved to withhold 
all political support from those who refuse to strive to obtain its repeal. 

De Tocqueville remarked that while the native Americans formed 
the aristocracy of the United States, the foreigners were the prolétaires. 
It is so; the labouring portion of the community is almost exclusively 
composed of German and Irish. They are the servants and journey- 
men. It is seldom that an American of mature age is ever seen in any 
capacity below that of a master workman. 

It must not be supposed, however, that foreigners do not thrive in 
the United States. On the contrary, they are among the most success- 
ful and wealthy of its citizens. John Jacob Aster, who, at the time of 
his death, was by far the richest person on the American continent, 
was born in Germany, and did not’ leave his native Hesse-Cassel until 
he was a full-grown man. Taking London on his way, where he had 
a brother, a not very prosperous manufacturer of musical instruments, 
he obtained from him, as a present, an old piano. On arriving at New 
York this worn out and asthmatic instrument was his sole dependence, 
but it became the foundation of his huge fortune. He died leaving 
some ten millions of dollars ; his eldest son is supposed to possess nearly 
treble that. amount, and pays tax upon an income of about a million.* 

Stewart, too, the great dry-goods merchant, or haberdasher, who 
shows a ledger with one year’s profit of four millions of dollars, and 
who pays an annual income-tax amounting to four hundred thousand 
dollars, arrived in New Yorka poor Irish emigrant less than aed years 
ago. He is now sixty years old. 

Each Irish emigrant cannot expect to become a millionaire, or 
rather billionaire like Stewart, but he may be sure of getting every- 
where in the United States a hearty meal of something more substantial 
than potatoes, and what seemed so greatly to surprise ne 
coat to his back. - 


* Another foreigner, Gerard, was long at the head of the rich men of the United 
States. 
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Provincial Dramatic Critics Criticised, 

Tr the London critics‘err on the score of too great leniency, or a bias to 
favouritism, it is acknowledged on all sides that they are men of taste, 
ability, and education. Would that such a saving clause could be 
added to our judgment of their provincial brethren. On country 
journals, theatrical reporting is considered an insignificant labour 
of the‘office. Sometimes the “ taster” is a journeyman pressman or com- 
positor, with just sufficient education to read his copy and—no more; 
a man whose notions of dramatic excellence seldom soar beyond blue- 
fire and broadsword combats, who admires a play in proportion to the 
improbability of its incidents, and an actor in proportion to the strength 
of his lungs, the size of his legs, and his talent for burlesquing humanity. 

Another class of critics is composed of very young men, who 
having cultivated their intellect on penny journals assume a mystic 
and ideal style, and by selecting a few of the longest words in the 
English language, puzzle themselves and their readers. They are 
always sentimental upon the actresses, whom they praise without 
judgment, and are proportionately severe upon the actors, whom they 
censure without justice. 

Leaving these unfledged younglings, we come to another species, 


and perhaps the best, of the genus—the middle-aged reporter. But . 


the lack of experience in the former is fully counterbalanced by the 
bigotry of the latter. He is a man of strong opinions, which it is his 
wont to express oracularly. He has been an habituéd of the theatre 
from boyhood; and having seen Edmund Kean and Macready on 
half-a-dozen occasions, he believes himself capable of wielding the pen 
of a Hazlitt. These great names are continually in his mouth; he 
never writes a notice without comparing some unfortunate victim 


‘with those cherished models. But critics of this stamp are usually 


amenable to the softening influence of Bacchus, and a few glasses of 
brandy-and-water have been known to neutralize the asperity of their 


_ pens, nay, even to transfer that sword of civilization into the hands of 


more interested parties. For it is well known that stars visiting the pro- 
vinces usually write their own critiques, or dictate them to the reporter. 

These are the critics of the smaller towns. Occasionally, however, 
they are to be found even in the larger ones. ‘“ The tasters” of the 
large towns and cities, such as Manchester, Liverpool, etc., although 
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men of better education and position, are frequently quite as narrow- 
minded, and quite as devoid of true judgment. They are usually of 
the cynical order, and mask “a plentiful lack of wit” with an assumption 
of an exquisitely refined and difficult taste, not to be satisfied with any- 
thing short of perfection. They praise great London stars fulsomely, 
and smaller ones coldly ; but censure is their forte, as the unfortunate 
stock actors, whether good, bad, or indifferent, know to their cost. 
From, perhaps, a latent self distrnst they imagine that to be lenient is 
to want judgment, that to abuse indiscriminately is the sign of superior 
wisdom, and that the essence of all good criticism is gall 

As a specimen of the impartiality and dependibility of country 
criticism, I subjoin an anecdote, for the truth of which I can vouch :— 

Several years ago, the leading actor of the theatre in a certain 
large manufacturing town of the North, was, during the first months 
of the season, the pet of a weekly newspaper. It lauded him to the 
skies—everything he did was perfection. Suddenly, from no apparent 
cause, the organ changed its tune. Censure was now the subject. 
And why? The actor’s talent had not taken flight; he was careful 
and painstaking as ever. At length accident lifted the veil of the 
mystery. The revelation was a very simple one, and yet astounding 
from its very simplicity. He had changed his laundress! The lady who 
had at first fulfilled to him that necessary office was the reporter’s sister. 

A notice of provincial criticism would be very incomplete, if it did 
not include some mention of a certain weekly paper, the heterogeneous 
organ of the drama, the music-hall, the circus, the booth, the turf, 
and the licensed victualler. The provincial notices it contains are 
of a voluntary nature. They are supplied from various sources—by 
clerks, actors, printers, nondescripts—in fact, by any one who can 
compose a sentence, grammatical or ungrammatical, who has an 
affection for the drama on the cheap, by a free entrée to the theatre, 
and will become a regular subscriber. 

Eleven times out of twelve these “notices” are written by men 
destitute of judgment, education, and the barest knowledge of the 
principles of dramatic art. I make this assertion fearless of contra- 
diction; the whole profession can vouch for its truth. The columns 
devoted to such notices are every week the subject of ridicule, con- 
tempt, and indignation to actors in every town honoured by such 
attention. They should be read by the rule of contrary. I see actors 
week by week extravagantly praised, whom I know, from persoral 
knowledge, to be utter incapables, and others of undoubted ability 
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ignored, or dismissed with a passing comment. No actor (unless very 
green), and few managers, give the lightest credence to such 
effusions. 

Year after year, we read the same unmeaning twaddle:—“ Mr. 
So-and-So sustained the part with his usual ability; Miss So-and-So 
was graceful and charming as ever; Mr. —— lacks spirit; Mr. 
What’s-his-name is a promising young actor,” etc. By the by, that 
word, “ promising,” is a very favourite one, as it means nothing; a 
man may be a very bad actor, and yet one day become an excellent 
one. Apropos of this word. A well-known London artiste, after 
having sustained for several years a leading position in the Metropolis, 
and made the tour of the United States, was described by a provincial 
critic as a promising actor, who, with time and experience, would take 
a foremost position in his profession. 

Performances are frequently criticised by men who have never seen 
them. Not long ago, a certain comic lecturer was advertised to 
appear in the town of S—— on a certain night. A large audience 
assembled, the time of beginning arrived, but the gentleman did not. 
Half an hour passed away ; the audience grew impatient. A telegram 
arrived; the train which was conveying the lecturer had broken down 
forty miles from S——, and he could not arrive in time to gratify the 
public. The money was returned, and the people dispersed. On the 
following Saturday, the organ informed its readers that the lecturer 
delighted a numerous audience with his wit and comicalities. A few 
weeks back, a north country critic, noticing a performance, wrote that 
Mr. So-and-So played the leading part with his accustomed care. I 
was in the theatre on the night in question; the part mentioned was 
sustained by another gentleman, and Mr. So-and-So played an entirely 
opposite one. The parts had been reversed by an error of the printer; 
the judicious and veracious critic had contented himself with reading 
the play-bill, and amusing his imagination with a fancy critique. 

Last winter, there appeared a notice on the “ School for Scandal,” 
as performed at the principal theatre of a town celebrated for woollen 
manufactories. Lady Teazle was played by a well-known London 
actress; as a matter of course, to her was accorded the lion’s share of 
the praise. The second object of eulogy was the gentleman who 
sustained the part of Joseph Surface; his dress was praised, his acting 
was praised—he was the perfection of Josephs? What was the truth ? 
This paragon was dressed in crimson and gold when he should have 
been attired in black, out of pique to the Charles Surface, to which 
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character he fancied himself entitled. To say nothing of the imper- 
sonation, he was so grossly imperfect in the text that, in the screen 
scene, the lady could not proceed with the dialogue, and openly repri- 
manded him before the public. Yet his painstaking acting was par- 
ticularly the theme of praise. The other characters of the play, several 
of which were well played, were censured or ignored. This may 
appear to the unprofessional an exaggeration, but it is a literal truth. 

A good specimen of the provincial reporter was lately to be found 
in a certain Welsh town. He wasapennybarber. At the time I first 
became cognizant of his existence, the leading lady of the theatre was 
the object of his especial displeasure; her acting was descanted upon 
with all the virulence of his limited English? Why? Because he had 
grown sentimental upon the actress who had preceded her, and who 
probably, in consideration of certain fulsome notices, had not dis- 
couraged his attentions. The bereaved swain vented his gall in an 
endeavour to damage the reputation of a blameless woman, who pos- 
sesses far greater talent than his Chloe. 

In towns that do not boast the inestimable boon of a regular 
correspondent, the reports are supplied by actors, who praise them- 
selves highly, their friends moderately, and lash their rivals un- 
mercifully. 

. The editor is not altogether responsible for these abuses; it is 
impossible for him to guarantee the accuracy of the critiques forwarded 
under the present arrangement of his staff. But the abuse is none the 
less monstrous for all that. 

The general public has a superstitious reverence for whatever 
appears in print; it thinks the judgment of a newspaper must be 
superior to its own. The trash of provincial criticism has its believers, 
and why not? The ordinary reader cannot know the secret springs 
that move the machine. The press is a mighty power both for right 
and wrong, and many an artiste of good talent has suffered bitterly by 
these petty gnats of printer’s ink.. ‘3 
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Hrs. Holmes Grey. 


BY WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI. 


“ Perverseness is one of the primitive impulses of the human heart; one of the 
indivisible primary faculties or sentiments which give direction to the character of man.” 


Por. 


Rarn-wasueED for hours, the streets at last 
were dried. 

Profuse and pulpy sea-weed on the beach, 

Pushed by the latest heavy tide some way 

Across the jostled shingle, was too far 

For washing back, now ‘that the sea at ebb 

Left an each time retreating track of foam. 

There were the wonted tetchy and sidelong 
crabs, 

With fishes silvery in distended death, 


No want of blue now in the upper sky :— 
But also many piled-up flat grey clouds, 
Threatening a stormy night-time; and the 


sun 

Sank, a red glare, between two lengthened 
streaks, 

Hot dun, that stretched to southward ; and 
at whiles 

The wind over the water swept and swept. 


The townspeople, and, more, the visitors, 

Were passing to the sea-beach through the 
streets, 

To take advantage of the lull of rain. 

The English “ Rainy weather” went from 
mouth 

To mouth, with “Very” answered, or a 


shrug 
~ Of shoulders, and a growl, and ‘Sure to be! 


Began the very day that we arrived.” 


_ “Yes,” answered one who met a travelling 


friend ; 
“T had forgotten that in England you 


‘ Must carry your umbrella every day. 


An Englishman’s a centaur of his sort, 


Man cross-bred with umbrella. All the same, 


I say good-bye to France and Italy, 

Now that I’m here again. Excuse me now, 
As I was going up into the town 

To feast my eyes on British tiles and slates.” 


So on he walked, looking about him. Rows 
Of houses were passed by, irregular ; 
Many cmeuel of the shingle-stones, 
Round, grey or white—with each its gar- 
. den patch 

VI. 


Now as the outskirts neared; and down 
the streets 

Which crossed them he was catching 
glimpses still 

Of waves which whitening shattered out 
at sea. 


The road grew steep here, climbing up a 
slo 

Pa with October leaves, which followed 
him, 

Or drifted edgeways on. 
vanced, 

Half colour and half dusk, along the sky. 


A dead leaf from a beech-tree loosed itself, 

And touched across his forehead. As he 
raised 

His eyes, they caught a window, and he 
stopped — 

An opened upper window of a house 

With close-drawn blinds. A man was 
settled there, 

Eager in looking out, yet covertly. 

He watched, nor moved his eyes from that 
he watched. 


The passenger drew close beside the rails, — 
Looking attentively. “Why, Grey,” he 
ied 


cried ; 

*Oan that be you, Grey? I had thought 
you'd been——” 

The face turned sharply on him, and the 
eyes 

Glanced down, and both hands pulled the 


window shut. 


The grey ad- 


Pushing a wicket-gate, the other went 

On to the door, expecting it to unclose. 

The garden was but scantly stocked with 
flowers, 

And these were fading mostly, thinly leaved, 

The earth-plots littered with the fall of 
them. 

Stately some dahlia-clusters yet delayed, 

Crimson, alternating with flame-colour. 

He stretched his fingers to the velvet bloom 

Of one, and drew a petal ’twixt them. Then 
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The plaited flower fell separate all to earth 
By ring and ring; only the calyx stood 

Upon its stalk. The autumn time was come. 
Out of the bordering box stiff plantain 


grew. 

Scarce would the loose trees have afforded 
shade, 

So lessened was the bulk between their 
boughs, 

Had there been sun to cast it. In the grass 

Rested the moisture of the recent rain. 


No one seemed coming; so he walked some 
steps 

Backward, and peered: no sign of any one. 

He knocked, and at the touch the door 
unclosed. 


“Don’t you remember, years ago, your 
friend, 
And correspondent since, John Harling?” 


“ Oh, 
I know you, sir, of course—I did at once.” 


“Sir! Why, how now? Between old 
friends like us? 

How many letters that begin ‘ Dear John,’ 

In your handwriting, I have asked after, 

These eight years, in some scores of postes- 
restantes ! 

Too many, I should hope, for us to Sir 

—_ other | now. But only tell me, 

re 


Grey said, ‘‘ Come up, come up.” 


There was 8 haste 
About his words and manner, and he seemed 
To half forget what first he meant to do, 
He paused at the stairs’ foot; then, with a 
glance 
Thrown backward at his friend, who stayed 
for him, 
He mounted hurriedly, two steps at once. 
They had not shaken hands yet. Harling 


his 
Had proffered with the words he uttered 
first, 
But Grey had not appeared to notice it. 
Harling had caught the look of the other’# 


face 
View twilight in the doorway glimmered 
8. 


And he had fancied it was pale and worn, 

And anxious as with watchings through 
the night. 

But in the room the light no longer served 

For one to see the other, how the weeks 
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Had changed him, and the months and 
years, The room 
between the window-blinds and 
usk. 


Now seated— As you see, John,” Grey 
began, 

“This is a bed-room. I have not had time 

To trouble myself yet about the house.” 


“You are but just arrived, then ?” 


“Yes, but just.” 
He was about to say some more, but 
stopped. 


“And now,” said Harling, “ you shall tell 


me all 

About yourself. And how and where's 
your wife P 

What is it brought you down here? Have 
you left 

Oxford, in which your practice was so good? 

Or are you here on holidays? I come 

Upon you by an unexpected chance. 

There must be something to be learned, I 
know ; 

— are not all chance-work. Tell me 


His friend rose up at this; and Harling saw 

His knuckles on his forehead, at his hair, 

And thought his eyes grew larger through 
the dark. 

Grey touched him on the shoulder, draw- 
ing breath 

To speak with, but he then again sat down. 


“Why, first I ought to hear your news, I 
think,” 

At last he answered, swallowing the gasps . 

Which came into his mouth, and clipped 
his words. 

“Though travellers have a vested right to 
lie, 

I'll take it all on trust.” He forged a laugh. 


Harling grew certain there was something 
now 

His friend had got to tell, and must, but 
feared. 

He knew how such a fear, by yielding 


grows, 
And would have had him speak it out at 
once. 
Nevertheless he answered, “ As you will. 
And yet I have but little left to say 
Since my last-letter. But the whole is this. 
But let us first have light before we talk, 
That we may know each other once again. | 
I shall not flatter you if grizzled hairs - 


Holmes: Greys, 


Prove to.outnumber your brown, 
But tell you truth, Yon 
me. 
I am more than half a Frenchman, I be- 
lieve, 
By this time. That's no compliment, say I, 
For a John Bull at heart, and I am one; 
Thank .God, a Tory, and hang the Mar- 
sejllaise!” 


“No lights, no lights,” Grey answered, 
moodily. 
“Can we not talk again as once we used, 


Through twilight and through evening into 


night, 
Knowing, without @ light, it was we two P— 
I little thought then it would come to this,” 
He added, and his voice was only sad. 
“* And it is well, too, that the light should 


come, 

For then perhaps you will have made a 
guess, 

By seeing me, before I tell it you. 

My dear old friend, it’s needless now to. 
attempt 

To hide it. I am wretched—that’s the 
word. 

I am a fool not to have got the thing 

Over already, for it has to come 

At last. But there’s a minute’s respite still, 

For first you were to tell me of yourself; 

So, Harling, you speak now, But first the 
ligh 

The other, leaning forward, took his hand, 

And tried to speak some comfort ; but the 
words 

Faltered between his lips. For he was sure 

That, if he had already heard this grief, 

He would not talk of comfort, but sit dumb. 


The lights were come now, and each looked 
on each. 

The traveller’s face was bronzed, and his 
hair crisp 

And close, and his eyes steady—all himself 

Compact and prompt to any chance. And 

et 

He was essentially the same who went, 

To find his level, forth eight years ago, 

Unformed, florid-complexioned, easy- 


: 

Travel and time had only mellowed him. 
Grey was the same in feature, not in fact. 
His face wes paler that was always pale ; 
The forehead something wrinkled, and the 


li 
Arid and meagre, faded, marked with lines ; 
The eyes had sunken further in the head, 


the truth of 


His hair, though os of old, was brown and 

The difference was less, but more the 
change. 


Each looked on each some minutes: neither 
spoke. 
His friend was elothed in black, as Her- 


ling saw, 


Who now resumed the thread of his dis- 


course. 
“ As for my own adventures, they are few : 


For, after I left Rome—the storm will 


burst, 


Be sure, at Rome, before the year is done— 
Politics, 


I went straight back to Paris. 
You know, Te stool aloof from all the 
ear ; 
But even with me, (00, they have done 
their work, 
My poor Louise was dead—shot down, I 
learned, 
Upon the people’s barricades in June, 
She turned up quite a Red Republican 
After their twenty-fourth of February ; 
And my successor in her graces fell 
With her—both fighting and yelling side 
by side. 
I could not but curse at them through my 
teeth 


With her own saeré-Dieu’s—the whole of 
them 

Who get up revolutions and revolts. 

And then they swore I was an Orleanist, 


An English spy, or something ; and indeed 


I found myself, the ecanty days I stopped, 
A centre-piece for all the blackest Tod 


At least I thoughtso. Many of my friends, 


Besides, were gone, waiting for better times 

When next they come to Bo T left 

Disgusted, and crossed over. Why should I 

Quit England and dear brother Tories? 
still, 

Although I do now think of settling here, 


Perhaps, before another twelvemonth goes; 


The South will tempt me back—sooner, 


perhaps. 
I cae think, die travelling in the 
South.” , 


He made an end of speaking. Grey looked 


up. 
“Ts there no more?” he asked. He eaid, 
“No more.” 


Grey's face turned whiter, and his fingers 


twitched. 
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“Tt is my turn to speak, then” :—and he 
rose, 

Taking a candle : ‘come this way with me.” 

They stepped aside into a neighbouring 
room. 

Grey walked with quiet footsteps, and he 
turned 

So noiselessly the handle of the door 


That Harling fancied some one lay asleep 
Inside. The hand recovered steadiness. 


ee was quite unfurnished, striking 


c 

A rent in the drawn window-blind betrayed 

A sky unvaried, moonless, cloudless, black. 

Only two chairs were set against the wall, 

And, not yet closed, a coffin placed on 
them. 

Harling’s raised eyes inquired why he was 
brought 

. — and should he still advance and 

k. 


“It is my wife,” said Grey; “look in her 
face.” 


This in a whisper, holding Harling’s arm, 
And tightened fingers clenched the whis- 
pering. 


Harling could feel his forehead growing 
moist, 

And sought in vain his friend’s averted 
eyes. 

Their steps, suppressed, creaked on the un- 
covered boards : 

amet beside the coffin’s foot and 

e 
Both gazed in silence, with bowed faces— 


Grey 
With bony chin pressed into bony throat. 
The aes limbs were straight inside her 


shrou 
The death which brooded glazed upon her 


eyes 

Was hidden underneath the shapely lids ; 

But the mouth kept its anguish. Combed 
and rich 

The hair, which caught the light within its 
strings, 

_ Golden about the temples, and as fine 

And soft as any silk-web ; and the brows 

A perfect arch, the forehead undisturbed ; 

But the mouth kept its anguish, and the 


lips 

Closed after death, seemed half in act to 
speak. 

— the hands and feet; the head was 
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pA & prayer-book, open at the rite 

Of solemnizing holy matrimony. 

Her marriage-ring was stitched into the 
page. 


Grey stood a long while gazing. Then he 


The candle on the ground, and on his knees 
Close to her unringed shrouded hand, he 


prayed, 
Silent. With eyes still dry, he rose un- 
changed. 


They left the room again with heeded steps. 

On friendly Harling lay the awe of death 

And pity: he took his seat without a 
sound. 

Some of the hackneyed phrases almost 


passed 

His lips, but shamed him, and he held his 
peace. 

“ Harling,” said Grey, after a pause, “ you 
think 


No doubt that this is all—her death is all. 
Harling, when first I saw you in the street, 
I feared you meant to come and speak 
to me; 
So hid myself and waited till you knocked ; 
Waited behind the door until you knocked, 
Longing that you, perhaps, would go. 
When I 
Had opened it, I think I called you Sir— 
Did you not chide me? Do you know, it 
seemed 
So strange to me that any one I knew 
Before this happened should be here the 
same, 
And know me for the same that once I was, 
I could not quite imagine we were friends. 
It “A not merely death would make one 
f 


Like this—no, there is something more 
behi 


hind 
Harder than death, more cruel. Let me 
wait 
Some moments; then no help but I must 
tell.” 


He gathered up his face into his hands 

From chin to temples, only just to think 

And not be seen. He had not seated him, 

But leaned against the chair. Nor Harling 
spoke. 


“Two months are gone now,” Grey pur- 
sued. “We two 

Lived lovingly. I had to come down here, 

And here I met as of the town. 

Hell only knows—I cannot tell you—why, 


¥e stood beside the coffin’s foot and head. 
Bot in silence, with bowed 
With bony chin pressed into bony throat.” 


| 
| 
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I asked him to return with me, and spend 

A fortnight at our house. Perhaps I wrote 
The whole of this to you when it occurred. 
His name is Luton.” 


Here he chose to pause. 
. “Perhaps: I am not certain,” Harling 
said, 
you might be certain,” answered 


rey, 

“If you're my friend.” But then he 
checked himself, 

Adding: ‘“f Forgive me. I am not, you see, 

Myself to-night—this night, nor many 
nights, 

Nor aoe nights to come. Well, he agreed. 

Of course, he must agree; else I should 


not 
Have been like this, disgraced, made al- 
most mad.” 
At this he found his passion would be near 
To drive him to talk wildly: so he kept 


Silence again some moments—then re- 
sumed. 


“* How should I recollect the days we passed 

Together? There must surely have been 
enough 

To see, and yet I never saw it once. 

Besides, my “patients kept me out all day 

pg It was in August, John, was 
this— 

The end of August, reaping just begun. 

a splendid est, you'll have 
heard.’ 


‘* Indeed !” the other said, shifting the while 
His posture—and he knew not what to say. 


“Yes, you detect me,” Grey cried bitterly ; 
* You know I am afraid of what’s to come— 
A coward. Now I do hope I shall speak, 
And tell you all of it without a stop. 
There was a lady staying with us then, 
A-eousin of my wife’s—but older, much ; 
So that you understand how I could ask 
This Luton down. Before his time was up, 
He seemed to grow uneasy, and he left,— 
Merely explaining, business called him 
home. 
I said I had not noticed anything 
Unusual ; and yet I sometimes found 
Mary in tears, and could not gather why. 
One day she told me when I questioned her 
‘It was for thinking of our girl that died 
Months back—for that her cousin would 


begin 
Often to talk to her about her own; 
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So that would make her sad. I thoughtit 
strange 


She had not so informed me from the first. 
Her cousin, when I named the point, ap- 


P 
Surprised ; but then to recollect herself, 
Andanswered—I could see,a little piqued— 
She should not cry again because of her. 


“* These fits of tears continued. We were 


now 

Alone together, for the cousin went 

Away soon after. Then I could not 
Seeing her health and strength were giving 


way: 

Her mind, too, seemed oppressed. She'd 
hardly leave 

At nights the chair she sat in, for she said 

‘ This is the only place where I can sleep.’ 

Yet her affection for me secmed to grow 

A kind of pity for its tenderness. 

Oh! what is now become of her, that I, 

After to-morrow, shall not see her more, 


But have to hide her always from my 
sight 


He took some steps, meaning to go again 
And see her corpse ; but, meeting 


eye, 
Turned and sat down. 
“Ts it not,” he pursued, 


With floorward gaze, “ hard on me I must 
tell 


This business word by word, the whole of it, 
While I can see it all before me there, 
And it is clear one word could tell it all ? 
Can you not guess the rest, and spare me 


now ?” 


*T will not guess; but you,” said Harling, 
kee 

All that remains unspoken ; for it wrings 

My heart, dear Grey, dear friend, to see 
you thus.” 


“ No, it is better I should speak it out, 
= you would fancy something; and at 
east 
You will not need to fancy when you know. 
“* came to mc one morning—(this was 
ike 
A fortnight after he had gone away, . 
This Luton)—saying that she found it vain 
Attempting to compose her mind at home; 
That every place made her remember what 
The baby had done or looked there, and 
she felt 
Too weak for that, and meant to see her 
friends 
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‘(That is, two sisters some few thiles from 
here 


She spoke more firmly than I had heard 
her talk 
; A long time past—because I thought it 


long— 
And T believed she had determined right, 
Arid so consented. But she only said 
‘I have made up my mind’—thus waiving 
all 


Consent on my part—mere sick wilfulness 

I took it for. She left the house. I might 

Have told you she'd a lilac dress, and hair 

Worn plain. And so I saw her the last 
time— 

The last time, God in heaven!” Heseized 
his fists 

T er, and he clutched them toward his 


“Many days passed. She had begged me, 
feeling sure 

It. would excite her, not to write a line, 

And said she would not write, nor let her 
friends. 

I think I did not tell you, though, how pale 

Her cheeks were ; and, in saying this, she 
sobbed, 

For such a lengthened silence looked like 
death. 


“Three weeks, or nearly that, had passed 
away : ‘ 
A letter on black-bordered paper came. 


It was from Luton. Then I did not know 


The hand, but shall now, if it comes again. 

He wrote that I must go immediately, 

That I was ‘to prepare myself’—some 
trash : 

He ‘dared not trust his pen to tell me 
more.’ 


“On Thursday I arrived here. I cannot 


Attempt to tell you all about it. When 
You’ve read this, only call me, and I'll 


come ; 

But I will not be by you while you rvad. . 
On the first day I heard it all from him, 
And loathe him for it. Iam left alone, 
And ali through him.” 


He took a newspaper 
From underneath his pillow, and he showed 
The place to read at. Then he left the 


room ; 
And Harling caught his footfall toward the 


corpse, 
And touching of his knees upon the boards. 
And this is what he feverishly perused :— 


Coroner's Inquest ~A Distressing Case. 
An inquest was. held yesterday, before 
The County Coroner, into the cause 

Of the decease of Mrs. Mary Grey, 

A married lady. Public interest 

Was widely excited. 


“When the Jury came 

From viewing the corpse, in which are seen 
remains 

Of no small beauty, witnesses were called. 


“Mr. Holmes Grey, surgeon, deposed: ‘I 
live 

In Oxford, where I practise, and deceased 

Hed been my wife for upwards of three 
years. 

About the middle of September, she 

Was suffering much from weaknees, and a 
weight 

Seemed on her mind. The symptoms had 
begun 

Nearly a month before, and still increased, 

Until at last they gave me great alarm, 

Of which we often spoke. On the eighteenth 

She told me she would like to stay awhile 

With two of her sisters, living on the coast, 

At Barksedge House, not far from here. 
She went 

Next day. I cannot speak to any more.’ 


“The Coroner: ‘How were you first ap- 
rised 
Of this most melancholy event ?’—‘ By 
note 
Addressed to me by Mr. Luton here.’ 


“A Juror: ‘ Could your scientific skill 
Assign some cause for this debility ?’ 
I believed it was occasioned (so 
She intimated) by a domestic grief 

Quite unconnected with the present case.’ 


“The Coroner: ‘ You'll know how to cx- 
cuse 
The question which I feel compelled to 


put: 
T have a public duty to perform. 
Had you, before the period you described, 
Any suspicions ever ?’—* Never once: 
ae no cause for any, I swear to 


“The witness had, throughout his testi- 
mony, 

Preserved his calm—though clearly not 
without 

An effort, which augmented towards the 
close. 
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“Jano, Langley: ‘I keep lodgings in the 
‘town. 
On the nineteenth September the deceased 
Engaged a bed-room and a sitting-room. 
The name I knew her by was Mrs. Grange. 
I saw but very little of her; she kept, 
As much as that well could be, to herself, 
And she would frequently leave home for 
hours. 
T cannot say I made any remark 
ially. I found a letter once— 
Just a few words, torn up. ‘ Holmes,’ it 
began. 
* This letter is the last you ever will...’ 
No more, I think. I threw the bits away. 
That was, perhaps, four days before her 
death. 
On that day, I suppose, as usual, 
She left the house : I did not see her, though. 
She was brought home quite dead. 


“Upon the name 
Of the next witness being called, some stir 
Arose through persons pressing on to look, 
After it. had been silenced, and the oath 
Duly administered, the evidence 
Proceeded. 


“Mr. Edward Luton, surgeon : 
‘I lately here began for the first time 
In my profession, I was introduced 
To Mr. Grey in August. When he left 
The seaside, he invited me to pass 
A fortnight at his house, and I agreed. 
On seeing Mrs. Grey, I recognized 
In her a lady I had known before 
Her marriage, a Miss Chalsted. We had 
met 
In company, and, in | particular, 
so-called “mesmeric evenings,” 
e 
At her remote connection’s house, the late 
Dr. Duplatt. But now, as Mrs. Grey 
Allowed my presentation to pass off 
Without a hint of knowing me, I left 
This point to her, and seemed a stranger : 
till 
We chanced, the sixth day, to be left alone. 
I talked on just the same, but she was silent. 
At last she answered, and began to speak 
Familiarly of when she knew me first ; 
Without explaining —merely as one might 
talk 
Changing the subject. But I let it pass. 
And yet, when we were next in company, 
Otice more she acted new acquaintanceship. 
Then, two days after, I believe—one time 
Her cousin, Mrs. Gwyllt, was out by 
chance— 


thing happened; but she spoke 
of love 

Now, and the very word half passed her lips. 
Our talk ended abruptly. Mrs. Gwyllt 
—— in, and by her face I saw she had 


= ‘oe instance was the last we talked 
alone. 

And I began to hear from Mr. Grey 

His wife was far from well, and had the 
tears 

Now often in her eyes. This made me feel 

Hampered and restless : so I took my leave 

After my first eleven days’ stay was gone, 

Saying I had affuirs that could not wait. 


“ © Between the seventh of September, when 

We parted, and the twenty-third, I saw 

No more of the deceased. Towards seven 
o'clock 

That evening, I was told a lady wished 

To speak with me. She entered: it was 
she— 

Deceased. I can’t describe how pained I 


was 

At finding she had left her home like this. 

She said she loved me, and conjured me 
much 

Not to desert her; that she loved’ me 
young ; 

That, after we had ceased to meet, she 
knew 

And married Mr. Grey. Also, that when 

He wrote to her in August I should come, 

Guessing who I must be, she thought it 
well 


To treat me as a stranger— dreading lest 

Her love (so she assured me) should revive. 

All this through sobs and blushes, I could 
not 

Make up my mind what conduct to pursue: 

I begged her to be calm, and wait awhile,: 


would write. left unnerved 


and weak, 


“ *T took five days, bewildered how to act, 
But on the evening of the fifth, I saw, 
While looking out of window—(it was 


dusk, 
And almost nightfall)—Mrs. Grey, who 


aced, 
M in clothes, beforemy door. Iknew 
By this how dangerous it must be to wait 
For a day longer ; so I wrote at ones 
She absolutely must return to her home. — 
Nothing was known as yet—all might be 


well; 
In time she would forget me ; and besides: 
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I was to marry, and must regard 
Our intercourse as ended. 

“¢She returned 
Next day, the twenty-ninth; and, falling 


down 
Upon her knees, she cried, with hardly a 


word, 
Some while, and kept her face between her 
hands 


But at the last she swore she would not go, 
But rather die here. It continued thus 
Six days. For she would come and seat 
herself, 
When I was present, in my room, and sit, 
An hour or near, quite silent; or break 
out 
Into a flood of words—and then, perhaps 
Between two syllables, stop short, and turn 
- Round in her chair, and sob, and hide her 
tears. 


“The sixth day, after she had left the 
ho 


use, 

I had an intimation we were watched, 
And certain persons had begun to talk. 
I thought it indispensable to write 
Once more, and tell her she could not re- 

main— 
I owed it to myself not to allow 
This state of things to last; that I had 

given 
The servant orders to deny me, should 
She still persist in calling. 

“Towards mid-day 

Of the sixth instant, the deceased once more 
Was at my house, however ;—darted 


through 
The door, which happened to be left ajar, 
And flung herself right down before my feet. 
This day she did not shed a single tear, 
Nor talk at all at random, but was firm : 
I mean, unalterably resolute 
In purpose, and her passion more uncurbed 
Than ever: swore it was impossible 
She should return to live with Mr. Grey 
Again ; that, were she at her latest hour, 
She still would say so, and die saying so : 
*Because’ (I recollect her words) ‘this 
flame 
All eats me up while I am here with you; 
I hate it, but it eats me—eats me up, 
Till I have now no will to wish it quenched.’ 
I hope to be excused repeating all 
That I remember to have heard her say. 
She bitterly upbraided me for what 
I last had written to her, and declared 
She hated me and loved me all at once 
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With perfect hate as well as burning love. 
This must have lasted fully half an hour. 
However fearful as to the results, 

I told her simply I could not retract, 

And she must go, or I immediately 
Would write to Mr. Grey. I rose at this 
To leave the room. 


“*She staggered up as well, 

And screamed, and caught about her with 

her hands: 
I think she could not see. I dreaded lest 
She might be falling, and I-held her arm, 
Trying to guide her out. AsI did so, 
She, ina hurry, faced on me, and screamed 
Aloud once more, and wanted, as I thought, 
To speak, but, in a second, fell. 

raised 

Her body in my arms, and found her dead. 
I had her carried home without delay, 
And a physician called, whose view con- 

curred 
With mine—that instant death must have 

ensued 
Upon the rupture of a blood-vessel.’ 


“‘ This deposition had been listened to 
In the most perfect silence. At its close 
We understand a lady was removed 
Fainting. 


“The Coroner: ‘ You said just now 
That, in your former letter to deceased, 
You oe her nothing yet was known. Was 
no 
Her absence traced, then, and suspicion 
roused ? 
- she inform you?’ ‘She informed me 
that 
Would not be, for that Mr. Grey and she 
Had mutually consented not to write. 
I have forgotten why.’ 


The Coroner : 
‘Is Mr. Grey still present?’ Mr. Grey : 
‘Yes, I am here.’ ‘You heard the last 
reply ; 
Was such the case?’ ‘It was; we had 


agreed 
To exchange no letters, that her mind 
might have 
The benefit of more complete repose.’ 
“A Juror to the witness : ‘ Did no acts 
Of familiarity occur between 
Deceased and you ?” 


“Here Mr. Grey addressed 
The Coroner, demurring to a reply. 


“The Coroner: ‘It grieves me very much 
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To pain your feelings; but I feel com- 
elled 


To say the question is a proper one. 
It is the Jury’s duty to gain light 
On this ee distressing case ; 
The public mind has to be satisfied ; 
I owe a duty to the public. Let 
The witness answer.’ 


“Witness: ‘She would clasp 
Her arms around me in speaking tenderly, 
And kiss me. She has often kissed my 
hands. 
Not beyond that.’ 


“The Juror: ‘ And did you 
Respond——’ The Coroner: ‘The wit- 
ness should, 
I think, be pressed no further. He has 
ven 
His painful evidence most creditably.’ 


“The Juror: ‘Did deceased, in all these 
days. 

Not write to youat all?’ ‘She sent me this : 

It is the only letter I received.’ 


** A letter here was handed in and read. 
It ran as follows, and it bore the date 
Of twenty-sixth September. 


Dearest Friend,— 
Where is your promise you would write me 
soon 
My sentence, death or life? This is the 
third 
Of three long days since last I saw you. Oh! 
To press your hand again, and talk to you, 
And see the moving of your lips and eyes! 
Edward, I’m certain that you cannot know 
How much I love you; you must not 
decide 
Until convinced of it—— But words are 
d 


ead. 

That, Edward, is a love in very truth 
Which can avail to overcome such shame 
As kept me four whole days from seeing 
you— 

mae days after my coming quite resolved 
To strive no more, but tell you all my heart. 
As daylight passed, and night devoured the 


us 

The first time, and the second, and the third, 
I doubted whether I could ever wait 

Till dawn—yet waited all the fourth day 


too, 
Staring upon my hands, and looking strange; 
Yes, and the fifth day’s twilight hastened 


on. 
But love began then driving me about 


AST 


At last I could no more delay, but wept, 
~ prayed of Christ (for He discerns it 


all), 
That, if this thing were sinful unto death, 
He would Himself be first to throw the 
stone. 
So then I came and saw you, and I 5 
Did I not make you understand how 
Had loved you in the budding of my youth ; 
And how, when we divided, all my hope 
Went out from me for all the future days, 
And how I married, just indifferent 
To whom Itook?. Perhaps I did not clear 
This up enough, or cried and troubled 


you. 

Why did I eversee your face again P. 

I had forgotten you; I lived content, 

At peace. Forgotten you! that now ap- 


pears 

Impossible, yet I believe I had. 

Then see what now my life must be—con- 
sumed 

With inner very fire, merely to think 

Of you, and having lost my heartless peace. 

How shall I dare to live except with you?’ 


“ TheCoroner to Witness : ‘ Had you known 

When you were first acquainted with 
deceased, 

Before her marriage, that she entertained 

These feelings for you ?’—‘ Friends of mine 
would talk 

In a light way about it—nothing more— 

And in especial as to mesmerism. 

I knew that such a match could never be ; 

Her oe would have been sure to brea 
it off— 

Our prospects were so very different. 

I did not think about it seriously.’ 


‘** The letter says that you divided: how 

Did that occur ?’—‘TI left the neighbour- 
hood 

On account solely of my own affairs,’ 


216 a have deposed that you received a 


t 
Your meetings with deceased had been 
observed. 
How did you learn this ?’—‘ Through the 
brother-in-law 
Of a young lady that’s engaged to me,’ 
“ The witness here retired. He looks about 
The age of twenty-seveu,—in person, 
And elegant. His tone at times betrayed © 
Much feeling. 


‘ 


“Mrs. Celia Frances Gwyllt : 
‘Deceased and I were cousins. In the 
month 
Of Angust last I spent a little time 
With her and Mr. Grey. In the first 
week 
Of last-month, I remember hearing her 
Speak in a manner I considered wrong 
To Mr. Luton, and she seemed confused 
When she perceived me. Shortly after- 
I took occasion to inform her so. 
This she at first made light of, and alleged 
It was'a mere flirtation. I replied, 
I deemed it was my duty to acquaint 
Her husband; when she begged that I 
would not, 
So that at length I yielded. Then came on 
Some erying fits, which Mr. Grey was led 
To ascribe to things I chanced to talk 
about. 
This and my pledge of silence vexed me 
much, 
And so, soon after that, I took my leave.’ 


“Anne Gorman: ‘I am Mr. Luton’s 
servant. 

On Tuesday was the sixth I had to go 

Out on an errand, with the door ajar, 

When I remembered something I had left 

Behind. On coming back, I saw deceased 

Race through the lobby, and whisk into 
the room. 

I had been ordered not to let her in.’ 


“ The evidence of Dr. Wallinger 

Ended the case. ‘I was called in to see 

The body of deceased upon the sixth : 

Life then was quite extinct; the cause of 
death, 

Congestion and effusion of the ventricle. 

Death would be instantaneous. Any strong 

Emotion might have led to that result.’ 


“The Coroner, in course of summing up, 

Commented on the evidence, and spoke 

Of deceased’s conduct in appropriate terms ; 

Observing that the Jury would decide 

Upon their verdict from the testimony 

Of the: professional witness—which was 
clear, 

And seemed to him conelusive. He could do 

No less than note the awful suddenness 

With which the loss: of life had followed 
such 


A glaring sacrifice of duty’s claims. 


* The Jary gave their verdict im at once: 
* Died by the visitation of God? * 
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We learn 
On good authority that the deceased 
Belonged to a distinguished family. 
Her husband’s scientific eminence 
Is fully and most widely recognized.” 


As Harling finished reading this, he‘rose 

To call his friend; but, shrinking at the 
thought, 

He read it all again and lingeringly. 

But, after that, he called in-undertone ; 

And he received the answer, “Come in 


here.” 
He entered therefore. 


Grey was huddled o’er 

The coffin, looking hard into her face; 

* You know it now,” he said, but. did not 
move. 

‘We long have been old friends,” Harling 


replied, 
“Words are of no avail, and worse than 


none. 
I need not try to tell you what I feel.” 


Grey now stood straight. ‘‘I am to bury her 
The day after to-morrow: I alone oe 


Shall see her covered in beneath the earth. . 


May God be near her in the stead of men, 

And let her rest. Yet there is with her that 

Which she shall carry down into the grave ; 

Still in the dark her broken marriage-vow 

Under her head: they shall remain together. 

How can I talk like this?’ And he 
broke off. 


“This is a crushing grief indeed, I know,” 

Said Harling; “yet be brave against it. 
When 

This few days’ work is over, Grey, go home, 

And mind to be so occupied as must 

Prevent your dwelling on it. If you choose, 

I will accompany and stay with you.” 


But he replied: “ My home will now be 
here ;” 

And all the angles of his visage thinned. 

“ He is here I mean to ruin. Shall’he still 

Be free to laugh me in his sleeve to scorn, 

And show me pity—pity !—when we meet ? 

I have no means of harming him, you 
think ? 

There’s such a thing, though, as_profes- 
sional fame,— 

I have it. Where’s the name of Luton 
known P 
is is my home: I mean to ruin him.” 


Wiay, he,” objected Harling, “ never did 
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One hair’s-breadth wrong to you: his hands 
are clean 

Of all offence to you and yours... For'’shame! 

It was blind anguish spoke there—not 
yourself.” 


“Ah! you can talk like that! But it is I 

Who have to feel—I who can see his house 

From here, and sometimes watch him out 
and in, 

And think she used to be with him inside, 

And he could bear her coming day by day, 

And see the sobs collecting in her throat, 

And tresses out of order, as she fell 

Before his feet, and made her prayers, and 
wept! 

He bore this! What a heart he must 
have had! 

Must I be grateful for it? Did he not 


Admit inopportune eyes were watching 
him? 


He was engaged to marry—yes, and one 

For whom he’s bound to keep himself in 
check, 

And crouch beneath her whims and 
jealousy :— 

Not that I ever saw her, but I’m sure. 

Besides, he told me she would not be his 

= he gains the standing deemed her 

due,— 
And I'll take care of that.” 


His friend was loath, 
1849.* 


Seeing the burden of his agony, 

To harass, him with argument and blame; 
Yet would he not be by to hear him rave, 
And said he now must go. 


One 
Said Grey, and oped the window. Over 
The sky was a black veil drawn close as 
death 


The lamps gave all the light, prolonged in 


rows: 
And chill it blew upon them as they gazed, 
Mixed with thin pres of arid which 
might not fall j 
Straight downward, but kept veering in 
the wind. 
There was a sounding of the sea from far. 


Grey pointed. “That beyond there is the 
house, 

Turning the street—that where a candle 
burns 

In the left casement of the upper three, 

That is, no doubt, his shadow on the blind. 

Often I get a glimpse of it from here, 

As when you saw me first this‘aftemioon. 

Shall he not one day pay me down. in) full ? 

John, I can wait; but when the moment 
comes 


He shut the sash, Harling had seeti’ the 


night, 
Equal, unknown, and desolate of stars, 


* The reader will observe the already remote date at which this poem was written. 


Those were the days when the pre-Raphaelite movement in painting was first started. I, 
who was as much mixed up and interested in it as any person not practically an’ artist 
could well be, entertained the idea that the like principles might be carried out in 
poetry; and that it would be possible, without losing the poetical, dramatic, or éven 
tragic tone and impression, to approach nearer to the actualities of dialogue and narration 
than had ever yet been done. With an unpractised hand I tried the experiment; and 
the result is this blank-verse tale, which is now published, not indeed without some 
= pe aga without the least alteration in its general character and point of view.— 
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International Prejudices, 


BY HENRY SEDLEY, 
Editor of the ‘New York Round Table.” 


Sir Josovua Rernops, in his “ Discourses,” draws a curious picture of 
a meeting between a European and a Cherokee Indian. The European 
has cut off his beard and put false hair on his head, or bound his own 
hair in hard knots totally unlike nature ; he then, having stiffened the 
mass with the fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, regularly 
laid on by a machine. In this guise he sallies forth and meets the 
Cherokee, who has bestowed as much time at his toilet, and daubed his 
face with red and yellow ochre, and has otherwise ornamented his 
person in the manner he thinks most becoming. Now, says Sir 
Joshua, whoever of these two despises the other for his attention to 
the fashion of his country ; whichever first feels himself provoked to 
laugh is the barbarian. There is a truth and delicacy in the picture 
which people of refinement must acknowledge, and yet to assent to its 
inference is to fly directly in the face of conventionality. Those who 
have studied the character of the North-American Indian and who also 
know something of that of the modern European, would not hesitate 
an instant in resolving the great painter’s problem. Nothing could 
induce an average Indian to express astonishment, although his reserve 
would be due to respect for himself rather than for the stranger thus 
encountered. Nothing, on the other hand, could restrain an average 
European from expressing surprise, and probably contempt, for attire 
or manners different from his own. Are we, therefore, to hold that the 
* Kuropean is the barbarian and the Indian the civilized man? The 
conclusion seems unavoidable, and yet, of course, it is reductio ad 
absurdum. It forces us either to pronounce Sir Joshua’s principle 
unsound or imperfectly expressed. If we assume that what was meant 
by barbarian was impolite man, the matter is simple enough. North- 
American Indians were often a great deal more like gentlemen than 
most shopkeepers are in the most civilized countries in the world ; and 
probably the same may be said of Arabs and other uncivilized or 
barbarian races of the Old World. The truth is, that civilization in its 
accepted sense is not necessarily accompanied in its progress by good 
breeding, although it suits civilized people to maintain the contrary. 


Those who are most conventional, not those who are least so, are the 


: 


ones who ridicule whatever strikes them as strange—i.e., different from 
themselves. Ridicule, however, does not necessarily imply antipathy, 
although it generally provokes it. Antipathy, indeed, frequently 
betrays, as Hazlitt and others have said, a secret affinity. It is in a 
blending of the two that we have to seek for the origin of much of the 
common prejudice of Americans against Englishmen, and also, although 
in a different ratio of the parts, for that of the prejudice of Englishmen’ 
against Americans. 

There are, undoubtedly, many complicated elements to be takén 
into account beside. A parent state and a powerful offshoot are likely 
to cherish jealousies, however unphilosophical, for various obvious 
reasons. The new country resents the exercise or tradition of authority’ 
and the implication of inferiority, which in such cases are prominent 
in history or the immediate present. She has a certain envious dis- 
like for the social symmetry, the mellow literature, the perfected 
establishments, the venerable architecture, the hallowed associations 
which cluster around places and names in the mother-land, even while 
she half-pettishly claims a share in the honour and glory of them. The 
old country views with uneasiness the rapid growth and. youthful 
arrogance of her junior, and is apt to forget the credit due to begetting 
so strapping an offspring, in doubt as to what growing strength and 
imperfect experience may haply tempt her to do. To these.considera- 
tions, in the Anglo-American instance, must be added those religious — 
and political divergences which have unhappily done so much at times 
to embitter, one towards the other—the two great branches of a common 
race. Physiological differences arising from more material things, that 
is to say, from diet and climate, have also had their share in stimulat- 
ing aversion. An amusing exemplification of this is furnished by the 
late Mr. Hawthorne, who, although no Puritan, was otherwise a New 
Englander to the backbone. He was enthusiastic in his admiration of 
“Our Old Home,” but not of those who now live init. The climate 
of New England is attenuating, and in a few generations dries the 
substance of even the brawniest English Stock. Yankees, therefore, 
usually think people gross who have an ounce of superfluous flesh about 
their bones, and Hawthorne strikingly illustrated the prejudice when - 
writing of England and the English. His whole book was coloured by 
this particular tinge. His love of nature and of antiquity were sufli- 
ciently catholic. Everything, indeed, in the old country was beautiful 
in his eyes except her people. On the whole, however, the ridicule: 
which has sprung from conventional oppositeness, the’ resentment to: 
which this has given rise, and the antipathy which comes of affinity 
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are, or have been, the prolific sources of international prejudice between. 
the countries, 

Among these conventional diversities one which widely provokes 
ridicule, and in this case also dislike, is that of pronunciation or accent 
between the two peoples, Americans of the common type almost. 
alwcys fancy that the speech of an educated Englishman is affected. 
The national distaste for personal peculiarities which mark a distinction 
from the general mass has been observed by De Tocqueville and other 
travellers, and is partly ascribable to democratic influences. A high 
degree of purity or syntactical precision being unattainable by the. 
majority is consequently disliked by them; and the explanation that 
such a thing has its source in a certain pretentiousness is therefore 
eagerly accepted. The eminent philologist, Mr. Marsh, claims that 
current American pronunciation of the common tongue is more accurate 
and exact than that of the English; and that what is considered by 
foreigners a disagreeable draw], arises in truth from a full or diphthongal 
sound of the vowels. The objection, however, to which I refer applies 
to syntax as well as to orthoépy, and the speech of an Englishman of 
the upper classes is, perhaps, as displeasing to many American ears as 
is the dropping of the’) and the transposition of the v and w to the 
same ears as heard from the Cockney.* Perhaps these observations 
should fairly be put in the past tense, as the distinctions to which they 
refer are much less perceptible than they were twenty years ago. So 
many Americans have been in England, and so many Englishmen have 
been in America since the days of Jefferson Brick, Pogram, and Colonel 
Diver, that Mr. Dickens will scarcely recognize his old acquaintances 
now, even should he meet them at all. To this increased intercom- 
munication, in fact, must those who desire to see a greater warmth of 
friendship and closeness of sympathy between the branches of the 
common family look for the gradual accomplishment of their wishes. 
It is safe to say in spite of prejudices, and in spite of demagogues who 
striye to inflame them, and dunces who, through ignorance, assent to 
such teachings, that the more the inhabitants of the two countries 
intermingle, the better they will like each other; since it is clear that 
the greater part of their mutual prejudices originate in want of 
knowledge. 

A whimsical evidence that the Anti-English feeling in the United 


*-I shall not easily forget the amused indignation of an Englishwoman of my 
acquaintance at being told by an American sister (who had been presented to 
her after having heard my friend speak), that she “knew she was English by her 
accent’’—as if she had been a foreigner. 


States is an affair of names, not of things, of sound rather, than. of sub. 
stance, is found in the readiness with which Americans encourage. 
artists of English birth, and gravely assume, after a time, that they are. 
of indigenous production. Thus, Miss Phillips, a favourite contralto, 
Mrs. Lauder, an actress, who has essayed, with some,success, to follow, 
in the footsteps of Madame Ristori; Mr, Sothern, the clever farceur.;,, 
and Mr. Edwin Booth, a tragedian whose unfortunate name has not, 
deprived him of popularity, are universally claimed as Americans, 
although each of them is, in fact, of English birth and parentage. 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti is likewise credited to Yankee-land, although as 
pure an Italian as Ristori herself. Literary, political, and artistic, 
parallels to this are not wanting in England, although the practice does. 
not, so far as I know, extend to the perversion of fact respecting 
nativity. Lyndhurst, West, and Leslie are scarcely thought of in the 
old country as Americans, and Washington Irving is not the only. 
writer who, en achieving English popularity, has been claimed as 
English in style, quality, and sympathies, even when his western 
extraction has been admitted. Americans, on the other hand, never 
forget the claims of their country as the birth-place of these distin- 
guished persons, and are by no. means pleased when it is ignored by. 
their cousins over sea. It was diverting during the late civil war, 
when a general on either side happened to distinguish himself, to see, 


how quickly he was claimed in the British Islands, if not positively as. 


of English, Scotch, or Irish birth, as of a direct and immediate descent, 
from a good old stock in one of the three kingdoms; and it has afforded 
me no little amusement at times to observe how Americans, when they. 
take an Englishman for a countryman, and say so, always manifestly; 
expect the mistake to be regarded as a compliment—just, as English-. 
men do on making the same mistake about an American. All this is. 
natural enough and not disagreeable ; showing conclusively as it does, 
despite all our bickerings, how many and close are the bonds of affinity, 
which still unite us. 

It is greatly to be regretted, for the sake of international goodwill. 
as well as for that of knowledge in general, that Mr. Buckle did. mot 
live to pay his intended visit to the United States, and to add a survey; 
of that country to those of England, Scotland, France, and Spain,, 
which are included in his unfinished history. What Americans, have. 
most resented at the hands of English writers is being laughed at. 


Displeasure of this nature will probally never be so acute again, partly — 


because the nation is so much stronger than it was and partly, perhaps, 


because there is less than there.formerly was to laugh at. The weak 
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proverbially dread ridicule more than the strong, and the country has 
so far emerged from its nonage and provincialism as to present fewer 
salient points to be seized upon by the satirist. There are still, how- 
ever, some signs of sensitiveness among which the general tone of the 
press respecting Mr. Dickens’s former visit to the country, and his 
subsequent descriptions of American scenes is quite noticeable. The 
press would seem to wish to establish the theory that the novelist is or 
ought to be very much ashamed of those youthful caricatures, and that 
he is to be received on a basis of contrition and atonement. 

Now the “American Notes” are weak, and unworthy of their 
author; but the American sketches in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” are 
among the cleverest and truest things he has ever written. The satire 
was richly deserved, well applied, and has done a great deal of good. 
To claim that it was mere burlesque and exaggeration, is sheer non- 
sense, and it is highly disingenuous to deny the existence of the 
absurdities upon which it was founded. Moreover, the popular impli- 
cation that there is really nothing now in the country justly to provoke 
a smile—to urge with so much complacency that we have changed all 
that—argues the continued existence of riot a little of the same thin- 
skinned tetchiness, the same inability ‘to see ourselves as others see 
us,” which made us so legitimate a target before. We have improved 


- very much indeed in some respects, no doubt; but the materials 


for humorous description and caustic satire still exist in appre- 
ciable abundance. 

The effects of such satire, however, although wholesome, are, of 
necessity, comparatively superficial. Had Mr. Buckle consummated 
his purpose, good might have been done of a different kind. Treating 
the subject, as he doubtless would have treated it, in a philosophical 
spirit, he would have shown how, for ethnological, climatic, and 
physiological reasons, as well for theological, political, and social ones, 
the English race has been modified, changed, and subjected to dis- 
similar springs of development in its new home from those that 
affected it in its old one. By thus pointing out the laws which have 
made these mutations inevitable he would have led Englishmen on 
both sides of the Atlantic to regard each other with a larger measure 
of appreciation and toleration. For even the stupid will learn to 
tolerate differences from themselves which they see are produced by 
the action of immutable laws, and which, consequently, cannot be attri- 
buted to caprice or wilfulness, or even to individual volition at all. 
Show Englishmen that a given number of themselves, subjected to 
certain similar conditions, will inevitably become what Americans now 
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are; and show Americans that a given number of themselves remain- 
ing behind in the mother country, would as certainly have become 
what Englishmen now are, and you throw down at once most formid- 
able barriers of prejudice between the two peoples’ which the 
cleverest satires on each other’s speech, manners, and habits might 
fail even to shake. It comes, after all, to this, that a single 
method of treatment, however clever the artist, cannot be satis- 
factory to either side, and that philosophers are required as well as 
satirists. Perhaps the best thing of an international character that 
could happen at this juncture, both to England and America, would 
be that a long visit should be paid to the latter country by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. Mr. Mill possesses in a high degree the confidence 
of the progressive elements in both countries, and there is pro- 
bably no other writer who, from the general belief in the purity and 
disinterestedness of his character, from his exalted reputation as a 
thinker, and from the credit attaching to his ripened experience, would 
be more likely to do good by publishing a work on America, founded 
upon personal observation. The result might not be as satisfactory to 
the extreme Democracy of either country as they would be likely to 
anticipate; but it would not for this reason, in my humble judgment, 
be less desirable. 

International prejudices will possibly always continue to be 
cherished ; but when we look at so emphatic an instance of traditional 
enmity as is afforded by England and France, and see how the old 
_ historic spite and venom have been changed into the “ sweet milk of 
concord,” by the magic wands of free-trade and commen-interest, we 
may certainly hope, in milder cases, to see repetitions of the pheno- 
mena. There is, to say the least, as good reason for relations no less 
kindly between Great Britain-and the United States. In the looming 
future there are achievements, important to all mankind, which mother 
and daughter may compass together, but which neither could singly 
accomplish. The world is entering upon an epoch in which hitherto 
unthought-of enterprises for the profit and comfort of mankind pro- 
mise, through the happy union of vast capital and unbounded energy 
to attain a pitch of splendour and perfection equally unexampled. 
Wherever the place of the other peoples, in this stirring march, that 
of the two great branches of the magnificent Anglo-Saxon race must 
lie in the van; and it will be a happy thing for themselves, and no. 
inauspicious one for the rest of the world, if they are found marching 
hand in hand. 
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BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XV. 
STORY OF THE GOOD-HEARTED FELLOW, CONTINUED. 


Term Time at St. Henry’s, wirh aN EPpisopE or tae Mysterious 
HANDWRITING. 


Ar last, Master Passmore, K.S., the King’s Scholar, became captain of 
the school; became the king, the well-beloved. 

Having at the school’s ancient fantastic mummery, called The 
Jugum—now-a-days fallen into disuse—collected even more than 
sufficient for his first university needs, this Hyacinthus went up to St. 
Henry’s, which college was intended by the religious: founder to be a 
haven where worthy Holyshadians, who had been toiling at their 
Greek and Latin oars, would find rest. ; 

Master Passmore, K.S., was now a scholar of St. Henry’s, with a 
pleasant and not very distant prospect of a fellowship. 

The men of St. Henry’s had, from time immemorial, been strict 
‘Conservatives. They were independent of the university ; though in 
it, they were not of it: indeed, their college was not included in the 
academical title, which was, and I believe is, the University of Dur- 
bridge and St. Henry’s. They kept themselves to themselves, and 
seldom entered into communion with those without tkeir own gates. 
St. Henry’s was a city of refuge to men pursued by proctors and their 
unpopular followers ; for no university official hath ever sought to have 
jurisdiction within the Gothic pale of this exceptional college. 

Thus St. Henry’s had a tradition of exclusiveness: Maurice Pass- 
more set himself above the tradition. 

What he had been at Holyshade, that would he have been at Dur- 
bridge. But here he soon discovered his mistake. Forgetting that 
he was no longer either the chubby, pretty boy-plaything of his earlier 
school-time, or the king, the well-beloved of his later days, he sought 
the society of those young men who, as Oppidans, had formerly been his 
patrons. In this patronly light he had never learned to consider them. 
It was not until now that he began dimly to understand his position as 
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one admitted into a superior set upon sufferance. The elder lads, or Holy- 
sbadian Oppidans, now undergraduates of the great college of St: Taft's, 
had well-nigh finished their course, and were going in for their degrees 
when he came up. These he greeted cordially, as was his wont, and 
invited to his rooms. They were “busy reading,” they said, and 
could not come. Second-year men, and his wquales exeused them- 
selves from his parties, as being perpetually pre-engaged to men of their 
own college, or of their own cliques. Among themselves, they con- 
founded the impudence (only’twas a stronger expression) of the fellow, 
who had been, as they took care to inform eligible men of other great 
public schools, only a Tug at Holyshade. These eligible toadies, there- 
fore, trembling for their own insecure footing in the seventh heaven of 
St. Tuft’s, gave thanks for the warning, and avoided the freshman of 
St. Henry’s, as if he had been a pariah, which to them indeed he was. 

Now, to an ambitious spirit who finds himself not permitted’ even 
to serve in heaven, there id one other well-known alternative. 

This he adopted. 

Mark me ; Maurice Passmore wasno toady. Yet the peaceful cloister 
of St. Henry’s was to him, as it were, a very Tartarus of toadyism: 

For the torment of the Toady consists in the absence of the Tuft. 

Then arose within the walls of St. Henry’s such sounds of revelry 
as had not been heard for many a long night before the advent of this 
young scholar. [Second Thought. Emphasize ‘heard.’ I do not say 
that there had not been revelries. | : 

The Provost and fellows discussed the lad’s conduct over their 
wine, in Combination. 

Now, it was: a Saint’s day, kept holy by high feeding; a time 
set apart for the broaching of the interior cask. The subject of college 
discipline occupied, on this occasion, one-tenth part of the seniors’ 
evening ; the remaining tithes were given to the paprarianages vintage. 

Jt was decided that Noise was Vice. —~ 

The Dean (the Dean pro tem.), to whom was committed the duty 
of reprimanding eccentric youth, wept tears of rare old port on this 
occasion, and, probably overcome by a sort of strong paternal emotion, 
could scarcely climb up his own staircase, or lift thé latch of his door. 
On entering his room, he made a note in his memorandum-book (for 
the Dean was blessed, or cursed, with the shortest of memories), to’ ed 
effect that Mr. Passmore was to be cautioned. 

On the following morning, on referring to this book, in order to’ see 
what might be set down: as his particular duties for the day—@ most 
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excellent habit of regularity—he was somewhat puzzled by the follow- 
ing entry :— 


Now, what on earth could this mean ? 

He looked at it this way and that way, made several guesses, but 
remained as wise as before. He was an excellent Grecian, no des- 
picable Hebraist; of Arabic he possessed a smattering, and was well 
acquainted with the aspect of the Cuneiform character. 

“Um!” said he; and nobody could have said anything more than 
that, under the circumstances. 

The hieroglyphics on Cleopatra’s Needle were intelligible compared 
with this. 

“ Tt can’t be my writing,” said the Dean to himself. 

It certainly was not like it. 

He came to the determination of inquiring seriously into this 
matter. Some one had been tampering with his private memoranda. 
He would at once finish dressing—for he was rather late that morn- 
ing, having considerably overslept the early chapel time, and would 
step over to the Provost’s lodge. To this end he must array himself 
officially in cap and gown. 

“That stupid old woman”—he was alluding to his bedmaker- 
“will always put my things out of the way.”” The academicals were 
not hanging upon their accustomed peg. 

After some searching in most unlikely corners, the cap and gown 
were discovered lying on a chair beneath the clothes thrown off on the 
previous night. 

“How very odd!”’ said the Dean. 

Having robed himself in front of the looking-glass, he looked at. 


the cap, gave it a shake, so as to make the tassel hang’ gracefully over. 


the edge, and then put it on. 
Then took it off again, and examined the inside, 
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* Now, how ——” 

Tap, tap, sharply at the door. ‘ 

“Come in!” cries the Dean. 

The Provost’s man enters, with a college cap in his hand. 

“The Provost sends his compliments, sir, and wishes to know if 
this is your cap.” 

It was. 

“‘Do you know, Stevens,” says Mr. Dean, “if this”—holding up 
the one he had been trying on—“ is the Provost’s ?” 

It was. Stevens retired. 

The Dean, after carefully examining the cap, placed it in its proper 
position upon the head of its lawful owner, and turning round on the 
hearth-rug, thrust his hands into the pockets. most available at the 
moment, and stared himself out of countenance in the looking-glass. 
Mr. Dean, on the rug, smiled a gradually-developing smile, slowly 
wagging his head the while at Mr. Dean in the glass. 

Then he walks towards the table, where lies the Book of Memo- 
randa, open. From this, he, with a scrupulosity on the score of future 
neatness, highly commendable in any one engaged in an act of present 
destructiveness, carefully tears out the page with the mysterious 
writing. A short-lived flame shot up from out of the fire, wavered for . 
a few seconds, to see if another undecided little flicker was going to 
join it, and then died of disappointment. 

“‘T wonder what I meant ?’’ said the Dean, ruminating. 

It meant that Mr. Richard Passmore was, for the time being, a 
marvellously lucky fellow. 

“ Perhaps, it meant, also, that precept and practice are two very —— 
Or, it meant that dwellers in houses made of glass are not the 
proper persons to —— 

Or, it meant that there were some wonderful samples of fine old 
port in the Combination Room of St. Henry’s most ancient college. 

[On Second Thoughts, this chapter ought to have been called 
entirely episodical. Do it in a new edition. At present, Maurice 
Passmore occupies our attention, and young Richard Pincott is en 
route for Devonshire. All that I’ve to tell can be told in a five hours’ 
journey. | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE STORY OF A GOOD FELLOW CONTINUED. 


Now, should any person or persons take upon themselves to think 
that in the foregoing episode was related that tale of scandal, at’ 
which I hinted some few chapters since, when I questioned whether I 
should tell all or not, they will be most agreeably mistaken. 

I should, indeed, be a professor of mock modesty if I fie-fied 
mincingly over the follies of a freshman. 

I did but imtend to show you how it came about that Master 
Maurice was not put into a straight, honest, self-undeceiving course 
by some one having authority so to do. 

By “authority,” I would have the reader understand Auctoritas, I 
mean that weight of character, that diurnally practised unobtrusive 
virtue which, despising the aid of cant phrases and sentiments of con- 
ventional morality, appeals to good common sense, and induces men, 
through their lower imitative instinct, to copy, at first unconsciously, 
the actions of the virtuous. 

Commencing as mere wall-shadows of the living, thinking, moving 
good. (Extract this from “ Dictionary of Possibilities.’’) 

Now, to obtain a shadow of any sort is required a superficies, a 
body, and light. (“ Possibilities Dictionary,” vol. i.) 

There was the surface at St. Henry’s, and the few such bodies 
already mentioned as moving within the walls, were but Peter 
Schemils of morality, for the strong light was under a bushel. 

If, says an old historian of the Continental Protestant Reformation, 
such were the pastors, what were the people ? 

If such were the deans and dons of St. Henry’s at this time, what 
could you expect from the scholars ? 

Taking a friendly hint from one of the junior fellows, our young 
friend discovered that he could enjoy himself uninterruptedly without 
sounding the trumpets, kettle-drums, and the cannon whenever the 
king was going to drink a bumper. 

So the lad speculated upon his fellowship, was free-handed with 
tradesmen, had the best-furnished rooms in college, and seldom 
transgressed the rules; but when he did, the infringement was followed 
up by a becoming apology which disarmed justice. He studied regu- 
larly, as he did several other things hardly so worthy of praise, because 
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he liked it. He possessed the secret of entering the college at any 
forbidden hour after midnight, and was never wanting in his turn 
at the lectern to read the morning lessons in the grand old chapel. 

_ The discovery of the young man’s utter selfishness was first made 
by his father. 

This son, for whose provision in life he had managed so well, rarely 
visited his home; and when he did honour his father and sister with 
his presence, his conduct was not such as to make either of them, at 
the time of his departure, very anxious for his return. 

What member of St. Henry’s could have supposed that this 
generous-hearted, rollicking, easy-going young fellow could have been 
so sulky, peevish, and cross as they of the Wickhampton Rectory 
found him to be. 

Both his father and sister were afraid of him. 

It occurred to old Rector Passmore, after one of these angelic 
visits—angelic only as regards time—that, after all, he might have 
done something better for his boy than securing him a place in 
St. Henry’s for life. 

[Observe the Second Thoughts of the Rev. Passmore pére. | 

While Maurice was away upon a tour, his father died, having ex- 
pressed on his death-bed no wish to sce him. 

He left whatever personal and real estate of which he was possessed 
to his daughter, who was engaged to a country solicitor. 

The old gentleman had introduced a few lines into his will to the 
effect that he gave his son his blessing, but did not think it necessary 
to make any pecuniary bequest to one who, he had observed, was so 
well able to care for himself. 

Passmore was disappointed by this disposition, as he had been 
looking forward to a certain sum in available ‘cash with which to 
satisfy a few of his pressing creditors. 

He now more than ever relied upon his future fellowship, which 
would, with a little care, release him from the results of his past 
extravagance. 


It was about this’ time that, during a long vacation, Maurice — 


Passmore fell in with Miss Annie Dendril. 

No story, I suppose, can get on without “the female interest.” 

“ Women,” said — Omar, “are a great evil, but that ~~ are 
necessary is a worse.’ 

This, mesdames and mademoiselles, my readers, will take notice, was 
the opinion of a Mussulman, who, as may be fairly inferred, had had 
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too much of a good thing; and therefore his words must be salted, 
and then, indeed, preserved for the use of Christians. 

Farmer Dendril and his wife were hereditary Catholics, who, 
without clergy or chapel, had become gradually Protestantized by 
the atmosphere in which they lived, and, aspiring to a position in their 
own part of the country, had placed their daughters at a first-class 
school, where they acquired a love of dress, and a liking for a society 
superior to that in which it was their fortune to have been placed. 

Neighbour Dendril, finding that, after all, he should be unable to pro- 
vide for his girls in a manner suitable to their education, suddenly re- 
called them home ; and tien, in an attempt to retrieve what both parents 
now considered an error, they fell into a greater one, and sent the two 
lassies to fill the place of bar-maids at a large inn near Stanton Roads 
in Yorkshire. [Dear reader, who that we have met talks about 
Yorkshire? No mysteries, ch?) Here the elder, with more sense 
and less beauty than her sister, gave her hand to a prosperous 
yeoman, and left her sister to fascinate the young farmers, cattle- 
dealers, commercial travellers, and such other customers as might, in 
the course of business, take up their temporary quarters at the 
Nag’s Head.” 

To this vain and showy girl even the undisguised admiration of the 
honest loutish youth was gratifying; and so, when Maurice Passmore, a 
gentleman by birth, good-looking, and clever, condescended to captivate 
her, ’tis no wonder that she, being thoroughly pleased with herself, 


_ should have been speedily fascinated by. him. 


And Maurice, delighted with himself on account of the impression 
he had made, hesitated, for one moment only, to yield himself up a 
willing slave to the impulse of his passion. 

For one moment only, and then out of consideration for Mina. 

In his disjointed conversations with her he had hinted at marriage ; 
but fellowships at St. Henry’s were solely for the unmarried. 

“Tt would never do,” he said to her in the course of an evening 
walk, “for us to marry, and have nothing to live upon; but in 
time I shall be able to step into a college living, and then I can 

“ And when will that be ?” she asked. 

This was the way in which these two, self-blinded, played out the 
game of catching one another. 

It may be taken for granted that they were at the present earnest as 
to their future plans. 


Heo Pork Theatres. 


BY MOLYNEUX ST. JOHN. 
PART I. 
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WALLACK’S THEATRE, 


THose who are fond of comparing the manners and customs of the 
English and Americans, may find a fruitful and legitimate field for 
their speculations in the theatres and drama of the two countries. 
Their individual tastes may differ, and their nationality may warp 
their judgment and opinions, but they will see differences and improve- 
ments, both in the arrangement of the houses and in the audiences 
who frequent them, that will in many instances place the elder country 
in the less favourable light. Unlike the system that exists in London 
of scattering the theatres, the plan adopted in New York has been to 
bring them as nearly as possible together, so that the overflow of one 
house finds another theatre ready at hand. Hence the New York 
houses are nearly all situated in the Broadway, and have therefore a 
continual stream of life passing backward and forward before their 
doors; such a river of human particles as would strike envy into the 
hearts of those “ spirited lessees” who, from time to time, have em- 


barked their fortunes in the secluded byways of King Street, St. . 


James’, or Soho. With some few exceptions the American theatres 
are not distinguishable from the surrounding houses, until a close 
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proximity reveals the name, lights, and other outside paraphernalia of 
a place of amusement: for on either side the spacious entrance are 
usually to be found shops or cafés, and above the windows of an hotel 
or retail store. In this respect, though in very puny proportions, 
the Strand Theatre bears more resemblance to a New York house 
than any wther at present open in London; and the dingy smoke 
discoloured stucco building, so familiar to English playgoers, has no 
coumtenpart within the limits of Manhattan Island. An American 
theatme is constructed with a view to obtaming as much fresh air 
and ventilation as is consistent with an absence of draughts, and a 
due provision for warmth in the winter scason. The ventilator is 
usually a lange circular gratmg, placed in the centre of the moof, as 
may be seem at Astley’s, a thentme rebuilt by Mr. Dion Bomcivamlt on 
principles somewhat the same as those of American houses, of which 
he had an imtimate knowledge. The internal decoration of « theatro 
depends of course on the taste and fancy of the proprietor, but the 
arrangement of the eanditorimm, and the relative sperayensey: of placcs, 
is based on the same principle im alll. 

Putting aside opera-honses for the moment, and sidtitaeseely of 
those establisimentts dewoted to dramatic representations, there is no 
theatre in New York, in size and magnificence of construction, on a 
par with Drury Lane; but old Drury apart, London has no theatre that 
can equal “ Wallack’s ” in comfort, size, and beauty combined. This 
theatre ranks first among its brethren in New York, and is considered 
to be the Transatlantic home of “genteel comedy.” It is somewhat of 
the shape and size of the Adelphi in London, and in the matter of a 
steady popularity attaching to the house, runs side by side with that 
establishment ; but there all resemblance ends. The narrow entrance, 
the disagreeable squeezing which has to be undergone in getting out 
of the Adelphi is a painfal contrast to the roomy vestibule and folding 
gates at “‘ Wallack’s,” and other theatres across the Western Ocean, 
while the stage appointments, which have made the words, “ Adelphi 
Guests” and “ Adelphi scenery ” synonymous in the theatrical world 
for shabbiness and absurdity, are contrasted at Wallack’s with a com- 
pleteness of scenery, dresses, and properties, that is almost unknown 
in those English theatres from which the pieces played in America are 
generally borrowed. ‘This last-named house is situated in that part of 
the Broadway immediately before its intersection at Union Square, and 
like other New York theatres, is surrounded, above and below by shops 
‘and similar places of business. Tere are two entrance; to the 
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theatre—broad, high, handsomely decorated and beautifully lighted— 
meeting in a roomy hall, from which radiate entrances into all parts of 
the house, affording easy access, and quick and ready egress in case of 
fire. On one occasion when the house was very full it-was tried how 
long the audience would be in getting away, without any alarm of fire 
being given, or other reason for expedition, and it was found that in 
four minutes and a half the theatre was empty. It would be exceed- 
ingly difficult.for a lady occupying a centre stall in a London house, 
to make her way out of the place in anything like that time; and 
although Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Oxenford, and other writers, have more 
than once called attention to this subject, still, in the majority of 
English theatres the audience are so “ cribbed, cabined, and confined,” 
that were a fire of any consequence to break out, many people would 
inevitably be suffocated or crushed to death in the rush and consequent 
block that must ensue in the present limited means of egress. 

Passing the check-gate in the hall at Wallack’s, the visitor either 
enters the parquet by one of three large doors that stand open at the 
back, or turns to the right or left to the stairs that lead to the balcony 
or family-circle. The auditorium is here divided into three prices— 
speaking in theatrical parlance—from which there is no reduction for 
late arrivals—herein, by the way, like the Adelphi—and of these prices 
the highest is charged for the “ orchestra-chairs ”’ (stalls), while the 
“balcony ’’ (drees-circle), and parquet are a little cheaper, and the 
family-circle the lowest price of all. The parquet, which corresponds in 
position with the English pit, is as comfortable as any part of the 
theatre; the seats are lined and backed with velvet, so that the most 
fastidious can sit and watch the performance in ease and comfort. No 
visitor here need be afraid of finding himself between two old women, 
one of whom comments on the play by sympathizing with the heroine, 
and abusing the villain of the picce, while the other regales herself with 
oranges and ginger-beer, as if there was no hereafter. Neither need he 
dread the advent of sharp-boned females vending their unwholesonie 
wares, who pertinaciously demand room to pass, and use the knees of 
the unwary as tables for their baskets. There is no necessity for this 
most objectionable custom in New York, inasmuch as a lady and 
gentleman can leavetheir seats, although unnumbered and unreserved, 
and adjourn whither they will for refreshment, knowing that when they 
return, should they find their places occupied, an intimation that they 
have been already appropriated will be at once attended to. The 
orchestra-chairs which divide the area with the parquet, thongh the 
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best, or, at least, the most expensive seats in the house, claim no social 
superiority for their occupants, as in England. Between the English 
pit and stalls yawns a social gulf that money alone will hardly bridge ; 
and while members of the upper strata of society repose in the stalls 
in happy consciousness of their own superiority, a stray mortal whose 
customary place is in the pit, but who, from a plethora of cash, may 
have wandered into the regions of the great, has but a sorry time of it. 


Surrounded by those whose dress and appearance differ widely from” 


his own, his neighbours talking over him, round. him, and across him, 
on subjects of which he knows nothing, the unhappy intruder soon 
wishes himself back in the pit or other less aristocratic quarter, and 
pines for those localities where liberty is unshackled by fashion. In 
New York all is different ; a man selects the orchestra-chairs or parquet 
as he feels inclined, and more with reference to his own powers of vision 
or the acoustic properties of the house than to any social considerations. 
The occupants of the chairs on one evening, may be in the parquet 
the next; and if the bonnets are a little brighter, the dresses more 
resplendent, that is probably the only difference that exists between the 
two places. A visitor to one of the first-class theatres of New York, 
is on an equality with those around him. He admits no superiority to 
himself, infers no inferiority ; he has paid his money and does exactly 
as he pleases, and sits precisely where he fancies, always provided that 
he is not annoying other people, for nowhere are men nore considerate 
towards the convenience or requests of their fellows than in a New York 
theatre, and the cheerful alacrity with which they yield theirseatstoladies 
on the slightest hint, would teach a wholesome lesson to those at home 
who fall short of that combination which we call an English gentleman. 
Above and around the area comprising orchestra-chairs and parquet, 
runs the balcony or dress-circle, admission to which is the same price 
as to the parquet, and therefore open to all who choose to exchange 
their places in the lower for others in the higher range of seats. Over 
this again is the family-circle, the cheapest part of the house, but, 
withal, as clean, orderly, and well-arranged as other higher-priced locali- 
ties. These two circles carry their sweep round the house, almost 
unbroken by private boxes, which in these theatres are generally very 
limited in number. Gallery and pit, in the English sense of the word, 
there is none; their places are occupied as before described, and the 
roughs, male and female, either array themselves in decent clothes and 
manners, and take their seats in the family-circle, or, manners and 
clothing failing them, wing their flight to the Bowery Theatre or some 
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other place where shirt sleeves and “ Plug” are looked. upon with less 
objection. 

“‘ Wallack’s ” Theatre was built by the late James Wallack, an 
Englishman, and the famous Don Cesar de Bazan, who_established 
himself in America some years ago, passing from actor to manager in 
New York, where he died in 1864. Lester Wallack, the present pro- 
prietor, succeeded his father both as an actor and a manager, and in 
the latter capacity has established a reputation for his theatre which 
has placed it at the head of all similar establishments in America. His 
house is the prettiest in New York, his company is generally considered 
to be the best, no pains are ever spared, neither is expense calculated 
in the production of the pieces brought out at this theatre; and an 
Englishman sees, with some slight feelings of wounded pride, that 
dramas, comedies, and burlesques, English in their birth and origin, 
treating of English homes and scenes, are more carefully mounted and 
more perfectly put upon the stage in a New York theatre than in those 
houses where they were originally produced. These causes have had 
the effect of making Wallack’s Theatre the fashionable house, though 


_ the habitués in no way neglect other places that may have attractions 


to offer. Asa rule, the fact of a new artist being engaged, or a new 


_ piece being produced at this theatre, is tantamount to a public acknow- 


ledgment of merit, and although “ Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit,”’ 
and the audience occasionally decline to endorse the managerial opinion, 
yet such instances are rare: for the public, trusting the judgment of 
“‘Wallack’s ”’ management, usually acknowledge and support the selec- 
tions made by their friend and impresario. This feeling has its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages, and compels the manager to weigh’ 
carefully the merits of any new artist or piece that he may propose to 


bring out. A striking example of this occurred a few months since, - 


when Mr. Wallack, returning from London, brought with him the twe 


' pieces which together had been the great success of the year, and which 


had been running for many months to crowded houses in one of the Metro- 
politan theatres. The fashion of New York decided that there was no 


merit in either of the works, and declared that one of them, a burlesque, ‘ 


was unworthy of Wallack’s Theatre. They had no doubt it was funny: 
and clever, and in its proper place might be attractive, but they wonld 
nonce of it, so after a ran of three weeks the bill was changed. 
Burlesques are not so often played at the New York theatres as in’ 
London; and the American public do not care for them at all in the’ 
same degree as do their cousins of England. There is but one house: 
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devoted to burlesque throughout New York, and this only a converted 
hall: a pretty little theatre, but, nevertheless, having the air of a hall 
hanging over it still. Here (the Fifth Avenue Theatre) burlesques form 
_ the evening’s amusement, oftentimes two being played successively—a 
mismanagement of effect, strange, and difficult to comprehend ; but 
though two or three of the company are talented and clever, the tout 
ensemble lacks that completeness and pull-all-together spirit which 
makes the performance of a good burlesque so attractive in London. 
As yet, too, there are but few burlesques, comparatively speaking, that 
have been written for this side, and it requires little explanation to 
understand that puns, jokes, and allusions, that. are immensely funny 
in one country, may be tame and insipid when repeated in another, 
three thousand miles away. This law of comic literature necessitates 
- alterations and substitutions which, as they depend on the literary 
ability of the actor who makes them, do not always surpass the original 
either in elegance of diction, refinement of ideas, or depth of humour ; 
in other words, the fun of the play is obliged to be supplemented by 
impromptu gagging, a liberty that can be entrusted to very few actors 
without a certainty of spoiling the performance and the tempers of all 
those engaged in it. At the “ Olympic,” on the Broadway, burlesque 
finds a home when Mrs. John Wood is in America, but as that lady 
has been for some time in England, the theatre, for the nonce, has been 
given over to the drama and Mr. Jefferson, of whom mention will be 
made in another part. 

One of the largest. theatres in New York, and certainly one of the | 
most admirably arranged, is that known by the name of “ Niblo’s 
Garden,” a title which, to English ears, is suggestive of a second-rate 
theatre, used as an additional attraction to the garden in which it is 
placed. Such an idea, however, in this case would be utterly erroneous,, 
. as Niblo’s Garden is built within the walls of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
and owes its existence solely to its dramatic capabilities, and nothing 
to its garden, which is merely a small and insignificant adjunct to the 
theatre. Part and parcel of the “ Metropolitan,” it has, from either 
side of its large and handsome entrance, a side-way into the hotel, which 
serves as @ convenience and attraction to the number of visitors living 
round and over the theatre, and also helps to brighten the entrance and 
make it more attractive to passers-by. The chief peculiarity in the 
construction of this theatre is the arrangement or position of the lower- 
circle, which the visitor reaches immediately on emerging from the 
outer hall, and which gives the theatre an appearance more foreign to 
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our accustomed notions than any other in New York, at the same time 

excelling them in convenience. Imagine the dress-circle of a theatre 

lowered bodily down from its height above, placed at the upper end of 
a slope which falls away to the orchestra, and divided by a number of 
passages running longitudinally through the circle, doors correspond- 

ing to these passages, with an antechamber running all round, having 

sofas placed at intervals against the walls, and some idea of the novelty 

referred to will thus be gained. The advantage derived, playgoers can 

measure for themselves by reflecting whether they prefer the pit-boxes , 
at Covent Garden to others still higher; but the facility afforded for 

leaving and returning to one’s seat by means of the dividing alleys and 

easy exit, would be thoroughly appreciated by everyone in England if 

managers would only be good enough to arrange their theatres on this 

plan. However late a visitor may arrive at this house, he can reach 

his seat with comparative ease, and avoidance of that torture which a 

man inflicts upon himself by squeezing past a long row of people, 

whose ill-concealed looks of annoyance he is obliged to meet with a 

painful smile of apology, knowing that he is regarded with feelings 

akin to those that would be entertained for a wet dog. Once seated 

in London, he is more or less fixed for the evening, and is compelled to 

occupy his time in the intervals: between the aets by studying the heads 

of his neighbours and wondering whether there is anyone in the house 

whom he knows. 

Ina New York theatre in may be, and often is, a stampede for re- 
freshments ; couples run afew yards along the Broadway to the nearest 
restaurant, or into the refreshment saloon of the theatre, and allowing 
themselves half a minute to get from thence into their places, are com- 
fortably seated when the curtain rises. Perhaps this difference in the 
construction of the theatres in the two countries may necessitate the 
number of private boxes in England, and account for their paucity in 
America, for with the exception of the French Theatre, the proscenium 
boxes are usually the only ones to be seen in New York. At Niblo’s 
the other arrangements of the theatre are similar to those at Wallack’s ; 
and indeed at all the leading houses, the front half of the area being 
devoted to “ orchestra-chairs,” the rearmost portion to the parquet. 
Down the centre of both runs a passage, like the old fop’s alley of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, a convenience that was sacrificed to the desire of 
utilizing, in a pecuniary point of view, the space thus left open. Above 
the parquet-circle are placed the balcony and family-circle, differing 
more in name and position than in real comfort. 
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A Valentine. 


Wet, Alice, where’s your valentine ? 

Come, show me, for of course you’ve had one. 
What! flowers ; without a single line, 

And roughly painted—what a bad one! 


’ Your swain, ’tis evident’s in love, 


Or something surely he’d have written— 
Something about a turtle-dove, 
Or “ to your eyebrow,” or your mitten. 


Here, Alice, take your missive back— 
I dare say that it’s very pretty ; 
But still it seems to me to lack 
Both sense and humour—more’s the pity ! 
A valentine, when rightly done, 
Slight of sincerity should savour, 
And mostly be composed in fun, 
With just a sentimental flavour. 


Pathos and bathos there should be— 
A Jittle rhyme with little reason ; 
But I must stop, for I can see 
You think that I am talking treason ! 
Still I should fling that daub away— 
What, crying, pet! as if I meant it; 
Kiss me, dear cousin, don’t say nay— 
And did you guess ’twas I who sent it ? 
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